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HE sales of Swift & Company are principally Fresh Meats 
—Beef, Mutton and Pork—to retail dealers who recog- 
nize in meats branded 


U. S. Inspected and Passed 
Establishment No. 3 


the guarantee that Swift’s products are dressed and marketed 
after the most improved sanitary methods in the cleanest packing 
and branch houses in America. 


Swift’s Branded or Labeled products are prepared to meet 
the demand of consumers associating the the name of ‘‘Swift’’ 
with Highest Quality. 


The policy of Swift & Company is to maintain the standard 
of Quality, so that the housewife—who wants the best—shall 
continue to have faith in Swift’s products, and make them her 
favorite brands. 


Swift’s Specialties can be obtained from dealers everywhere. 
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Swift’s Premium Hams Swift’s Pride Soap 

Swift’s Premium Bacon Swift’s Pride Washing Powder 
Swift’s Premium Lard Swift’s Pride Cleanser 

Swift’s Premium Chickens Swift’s White Laundry Soap 
Swift’s Premium Butterine Wool Soap 

Swift’s Silver-Leaf Lard Crown Princess Toilet Soap 
Swift’s Beef Extract Pumice Soap 


_ Swit & a U. S. A. 
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We recommend for investment the bonds of 


PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES 


which we have purchased after careful examination. 
These bonds are secured by well-guarded mortgages 
on properties which have demonstrated, through good 
times and bad, their ability to earn well in excess of 
all charges. 


We offer these bonds at prices to yield 
44% to 5%% 


Ask for Special Circular O 48 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Higginson & Co., London 































Annual Sale 


French and Austrian Lingerie 
Ree Trade Mark At About 25% Less Than Regular Values 


For the January Sale we offer a most attractive assortment of goods, including styles 


that are new and correct, materials of the very best grade, and workmanship that is un- 
surpassed. 


All the garments are cut in full regular sizes. 


Hand Embroidered Chemises— At 1.00 to 5.25—Reduced from 1.50 to 7.50. 
Hand Embroidered Drawers—aAt 1.10 to 7.50—Reduced from 1.50 to 9.00. 
Hand Embroidered Gowns— At 1.85 to 8.75—Reduced from 2.50 to 12.00. 
Hand Embroidered Corset Covers—aAt 1.00 to 5.75—Reduced from 1.50 to 7.50. 
Hand Embroidered Petticoats—At 1.75 to 11.75—Reduced from 2.25 to 15.00. 
Drawer and Corset Cover at 3.00 to 11.50. 
Hand Embroidered Combinations Princess Combinations at 9.50 to 60.00. 
In addition to the above, we offer very attractive values in Table Cloths and Napkins, Pure 


Linen Sheets and Fillow Cases, Towels and Towelings, French and American Corsets, Infants’ 
Wear, Ladies’ Outer Garments, and Ladies’ Hosiery. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


James McCutcheon & Co., “OAvs. 43s 8 
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When, last week, re- 
ports were published 
in a number of news- 
papers that President Taft contemplated 
using Federal patronage to punish those 
Republicans in Congress who were in 
revolt against the House organization led 
by Speaker Cannon, the most thoughtful 
readers of the newspapers must have re- 
garded those reports with incredulity. In 
the first place, the President has shown 
through the years of his public life so high 
a standard of disinterested public service 
that no one of intelligence could credit a 
report that he would use his appointing 
power in any arbitrary way without regard 
to the fitness of the appointee. In the 
second place, those who are known to 
be “insurgents” against the oligarchical 
group headed by Speaker Cannon are not 
enemies of Mr. Taft’s Administration or 
opponents of his policy. On the con- 
trary, whether wisely or not, they have 
acted uniformly with a view to carrying 
out the very policies for which Mr. Taft 
is known to stand. It is therefore no 
surprise to the careful reader that imme- 
diately upon these reports there followed 
what seems to be an authoritative state- 
ment of the situation from the President’s 
point of view. This, in substance, may be 
stated as follows: Under the Constitution 
the President has the power of making 
appointments to some Federal positions, 
as, for example, postmasterships. It is 
necessary, of course, for the President to 
take counsel on such appointments, and 
it has been customary for him to call in 
Congressmen who are likely to know 
local traditions and to receive their sugges- 
tions and advice. It is not, however, in- 
cumbent upon the President to do so, and 
it can hardly be expected that he would 


THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE INSURGENTS 





call for such advice from men who are 
evidently out of sympathy with his plans 
and purposes. It is thus that the President 
states his position. No reasonable per- 
son, we conceive, can for a moment take 
exception to this view. 


In accordance 
PRESIDENT TAFT ON THE shh This stad 
INTER-STATE COMMERCE LAW W!1 S state- 


ment in the 
annual Message, President Taft last 
week submitted to Congress a special 
Message in which he suggests the amend- 
ment of the Inter-State Commerce Law 
and the supplementing of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. The recommendations 
on both subjects are radical and impor- 
tant, and are upheld in each case by a 
well-reasoned exposition of facts and 
principles. With the expansion of com- 
merce and the increase of its functions, 
the work and methods of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission have become 
unwieldy, and especially the Commission 
has found it hard and slow work to carry 
out its decrees and intentions through the 
courts. Mr. Taft proposes to establish a 
* United States Court of Commerce.” 
Before this court would come all cases 
relating to the enforcement, suspension, or 
setting aside of the orders and decrees of 
the Commission (except as regards crim- 
inal punishment and the fixing and col- 
lection of forfeitures and penalties), and 
all such proceedings would be brought, 
not by or against the Commission in 
name, but by or against the United States 
represented by the Department of Justice. 
At present litigation of this kind may be 
brought in any district of the United 
States; a railway, for instance, in resist- 
ing the orders of the Commission, may 
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practically select its own place of trial, 
and thus it becomes. almost physically 
impossible for the Commission to fight 
injunction proceedings in very possibly 
twenty different courts at once. More- 
over, instead of reasonable uniformity of 
decision, we have conflicting decisions and 
uncertainty of results. The argument for 
such a court as Mr. Taft would have is 
obvious and, we think, conclusive. It 
would involve the appointment of five 
additional Circuit Judges to take the place 
of five who should be assigned to sit on 
the bench of the Court of Commerce at 
Washington. Apart from this recom- 
mendation, Mr. Taft believes that the law 
should be changed so as to allow some 
pooling of rates between railways, but 
under the control and subject to the ap- 
proval of the Commission ; the Anti-Trust 
Law, he holds, should suffice to prevent 
any pooling in restraint of trade, and the 
Inter-State Commerce Law and the con- 
trol of railways by the Commission should 
prevent secrecy and unfairness. Change 
is needed also, the President holds, in 
the investigation by the Commission of 
increases in railway rates; at present 
nothing can be done until the increase has 
become effective ; he recommends that 
the Commission be empowered, as soon 
as a proposed increase of rates is filed, to 
begin inquiry into the reasonableness of 
such change (and this on its own motion 
as well as after complaint from outside), 
that it have power to postpone the date 
when the rate is to take effect, and, 
finally, that it may positively forbid the 
increase if it seems unreasonable, or fix a 
maximum beyond which the rate may not 
go. A concession to the shipper of freight 
is the proposal to give him, more freely 
than he may now have under the law, his 
choice of route over which the shipment 
should pass to its destination. Finally, the 
President deals with the very important 
subject of the ownership of the stock of 
one railway company by another and com- 
peting line. He would forbid it, but with- 
out such retroactive provisions as would 
injure the corporations which have already 
purchased stock of competing roads 
under the express legislative permission 
of the States, and he would couple with the 
prohibition, in order to protect minority 
stockholders, permission to a corporation 
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which already owns half or more of the 
stock of another company to acquire the 
remaining stock. The over-issue in future 
of stocks and bonds of inter-State car-. 
riers would be guarded against by in- 
sisting that the par value of stock and 
bonds should be actually paid by the 
purchaser to the company when they are 
issued. Several minor changes are out- 
lined also, but in the main the provisions 
indicated above are those which in Mr. 
Taft’s opinion would make the Inter-State 
Commerce Act less cumbrous and more 
effective. Under the law, amended as he 
proposes, the Commission’s relations to 
the courts would be vastly improved and 
systematized, and it could, in the interest 
of the consumer but with fairness to the 
railways, secure reasonable and relatively 
uniform rates. 

The chief recom- 

FEDERAL CHARTERS FOR . 

INTER-STATE CORPORATIONS Mendation made 

by the President 
as regards the Anti-Trust Act, or Sher- 
man Law, is that Congress should pass a 
new law allowing, though not requiring, the 
incorporation under Federal law of all 
corporations engaged in trade and com- 
merce with foreign nations and: between 
States. Great concentration of capital 
in important industries is not necessarily 
evil or unfair. The Sherman Law for- 
bids such combination only when it is 
in restraint of trade, and the Supreme 
Court has declined to read into the 
statute the word “ unreasonable ”’ before 
“restraint of trade.” Yet it is certain 
that the restraint of trade intended is not 
merely incidental or indirect restraint, for 
that is inevitable in every form of compe- 
tition. To put prices low and attract 
custom by fair business methods is not 
against the law, but only to drive com- 
petitors out of business by compulsory 
methods and to frighten away customers 
or unfairly control prices throughout the 
trade. Under the law it is now the duty 
of the Executive, through the Department 
of Justice, to institute investigations into 
the business of industrial companies when 
there is reason to suppose that practices 
contrary to the Anti-Trust Law are in 
existence. The task is enormous, and to 
carry it on universally, together with the 
ensuing prosecution, “ affects the comfort 
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not only of stockholders, but of millions of 
wage-earners, employees, and of associated 
tradesmen,”’ and may thus “ disturb the 
confidence of the business community, 
dry up the now flowing sources of capital 
from its places of hoarding, and produce a 
halt in our present prosperity.” If Federal 
charters are established, the companies 
asking for such charters will be obliged to 
present voluntarily the information desired 
as to their methods, while those which 
decline to ask for charters will subject 
themselves to suspicion and thorough 
investigation. 
all affect the carrying out of the purposes 
of the present Anti-Trust Law. Mr. Taft 
asserts that we must continue to “ insist 
that the suppression of competition, the 
controlling of prices, and the monopoly or 
the attempt to monopolize in inter-State 
commerce and business, are not only 
unlawful, but contrary to the public good, 
and that they must be restrained and pun- 
ished until ended.” The companies which 
would take out Federal charters would 
be under Federal control as regards their 
issues of stocks and bonds, much as rail- 
ways would be under the proposed amend- 
ment of the Inter-State Commerce Law. 
In general, the proposal of Federal incor- 
poration would not in any way repeal the 
Sherman Law, nor permit the doing of the 
wrongs against which that law is aimed. 
Mr. Taft recognizes three classes of 
objectors to Federal incorporation—those 
who think that trusts should be broken up 
entirely ; those who think the plan uncon- 
stitutional, or, if valid, that it involves too 
great centralization ; and those who think 
that the voluntary incorporation proposed 
would not be effective and hence would sub- 
stitute compulsory licenses. He answers 
the first objectors by arguing that legitimate 
combination under control is necessary to 
our economic development; the second, by 
asserting the breadth of the power given 
Congress by the Constitution to regulate 
inter-State and foreign commerce, and by 
showing also that undoubtedly only the 
largest corporations would avail themselves 
of Federal charters, and that thus there 
would be no danger of enlarging the 
Federal power too much at the expense 
of the State; and the third, by showing 
that the recent decrees of injunction under 
the Anti-Trust Law are so thorough and 
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sweeping that the great offending corpora- 
tions must perforce resolve themselves 
into their component parts at great loss, 
or must secretly and criminally violate the 
law, or, finally, must consent ‘to work 
under a Federal charter if offered: The 


| whole Message, in purport and argument, 
is a far-reaching and, as we believe, thor- 


oughly sound and statesmanlike public 
document. 
8 

Sixty-six million horse- 
power is a conservative 
estimate of the ultimate 
development of water power in this coun- 
try. The present development amounts 
to less than six millions. For some time 
there has been agitation for action by the 
Federal Government looking to the con- 
trol of the use of water power where its 
utilization requires the use of lands that 
are still a part of the public domain. But 
many object to Federal control. The 
present agitation for it is, they say, but an 
outgrowth of the policy of the Forestry 
Service under Mr. Pinchot. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy attack upon that service 
was made not long ago in Congress 
by Mr. Mondell, Chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee, a legislator of much 
knowledge and experience as regards this 
particular subject. He charges. that the 
Forestry Bureau has shifted its position 
from its first assumption of a local right 
to impose charges for the use of water 
taken from non-navigable streams in for- 
est reserves, to its present position of full 
authority to control the conditions under 
which such water shall be utilized. In 
other words, instead of levying charges 
for the use of water, it levies a charge for 
the conservation of water, a difference, 
according to Mr. Mondell, “‘ between twee- 
diedum and tweedledee.”?” But Mr. Mon- 
dell’s complaint by no means ends with 
Mr. Pinchot. The recommendations of 
the present Secretary of the Interior, 
Judge Ballinger, are also attacked. Thus 
the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy may, 
for the moment, be set aside in a consid- 
eration of their common foe. If Mr. 
Pinchot’s action is extraordinary, Judge 
Ballinger’s, declares Mr. Mondell, is revo- 
Indeed, it is “the most start- 
ling proposition relating to Federal control 
of public affairs, through the. ownership 
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of public lands, ever presented to Con- 
gress.” The Secretary’s proposition is 
nothing less than that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall retain title to all lands use- 
ful in the development of water power. 
To this end easements (or rights to use 
the public lands for limited periods) would 
be granted on condition that the citizen 
surrender to the Federal Government the 
right which the State has granted to him. 
Before the easement is granted there 
would be a transfer to the United States 
of the necessary water rights, or they 
would be made appurtenant to the land, 
to permit of the estimated power-develop- 
ment being made. But such a transfer, 
says Mr. Mondell, is evidently made on 
the theory that the man who has acquired 
from the State certain rights to the use 
of water can transfer to the United States 
not only those rights but also a portion 
of the State’s sovereignty. Mr. Mondell 
opposes Mr. Pinchot’s and Mr. Ballin- 
ger’s propositions alike, first on the 
ground that the matter in hand is outside 
the authority of the Federal Government, 
and, second, because of injustice to the 
States. Mr. Mondell actually thinks that 
“the State Governments are vastly better 
able to handle the matter in the interest 
of all concerned than the National Gov- 
ernment . . . by reason of their complete 
control over the use of water within their 
borders, and their exclusive jurisdiction 
over their own domestic corporations.” 
Whatever may be thought of Mr. Mon- 
dell’s first objection, he stands on slippery 
ground with the second. Even he admits 
that some States have neither limited the 
duration of the right to use water or pro- 
vided for the complete control of that 
use. Thisis but too true. The movement 
toward Federal control has as its cause, not 
only Mr. Pinchot’s propaganda, but also 
the water power user’s independent con- 
viction that the time has come to end 
inadequate and conflicting legislation by 
the States. Mr. Mondell’s voice invoking 
State rights is therefore a voice from the 
tomb. 

In his recent speech 
before the Pennsyl- 
vania Society in New 
York City, Mr. Knox, Secretary of State, 
made a plea for the establishment of a 


A GENUINE 
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genuinely judicial tribunal for the adjudi- 
cation of differences among the Powers. 
In 1907 Senator Root, then Secretary of 
State, laid as a chief duty upon the 
American delegation to the second Hague 
Peace Conference the proposal of such a 
tribunal. At present the so-called perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration of The Hague 
is, properly speaking, neither permanent 
nor a court. It was established by the 
first Hague Conference as a Court of 
Arbitration for purely voluntary resort. It 
is nothing but a panel or list of judges 
designated by the signatory Powers for a 
term of six years. Each Power designates 
not more than four judges. From this nu- 
merous body a special bench is selected for 
the trialof eachcase. Thus for each case 
the court proper is newly and separately 
constituted. What we need is, of course, 
a court presided over, not merely by 
special and temporary arbiters. but by 
permanent judges. Such was Mr. Root’s 
proposition. It gained wide support, 
While the full Conference could not agree 
upon a method of appointing the judges, 
it did agree upon the organization, juris- 
diction, and procedure of the new court, 
and recommended that it be established 
on the basis of the already approved 
project as soon as any number of the 
Powers should agree on a particular 
method of appointing the judges. The 
Conference, however, did authorize the 
plan first proposed by Germany and 
England, and heartily approved by this 
country, for an international Prize Court 
to take charge of cases concerning 
vessels captured in war. So admi- 
rable and far-reaching are the bases on 
which this court rests that it was then 
regarded as a possible forerunner of a 
permanent judicial tribunal to which any 
difference may be referred. In the speech 
above mentioned Secretary Knox con- 
cluded that, as the Hague Conference had 
established an international Prize Court, 
that Court might well be invested with the 
jurisdiction and functions of a court of 
arbitral justice, and that the United States, 
as the originator of this project, might look 
forward to its expansion so as to adjudi- 
cate cases arising in peace as well as con- 
troversies incident to war. In pursuance 
of this, Mr. Knox has sent out circular 
notes to the governments signatory to the 
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latest Hague Convention. Most of them, 
it is to be hoped, are sincere in their advo 
cacy of the principle enunciated by the 
American delegation at The Hague. If 
so, they will doubtless recognize that it is 
easier to utilize an existing body than to 
create a new institution, that a permanent 
tribunal would obviate the delay involved 
in the creation of the present temporary 
tribunal, that the Prize Court judges, 
necessarily versed in international law, 
can well be intrusted with any question 
susceptible of arbitration, and that the 
body of international law would gain a list 
of carefully considered precedents by care- 
fully chosen judges acting under a sense 
of judicial responsibility. Thus, as Secre- 
taries Root and Knox conclude, arbitration 
would be something more than the most 
efficient and the most equitable method 
of settling disputes which diplomacy has 
failed to adjust; arbitration would be 
judicial in fact as well as in theory. 


The two Messages of 
Governor Hughes, 
transmitted together 
last week to the Legislature of New York, 
are State papers of National significance 
and scope. His special Message on the In- 
come Tax Amendment we comment upon 
elsewhere in this issue. That portion of his 
annual Message which treats of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harriman’s noble gift of land arid 
money for a State Park, concerning which 
we also make further comment in another 
place, is a matter that affects many others 
than citizens or residents of New York 
State. As for the rest of the Message, 
it is of almost as much importance to the 
people of other States as it is to the peo- 
ple of New York, for it deals with subjects 
which, though subject to State legisla- 
tion, transcend State boundaries. Un- 
questionably first in popular interest is 
what Governor Hughes has to say re- 
garding methods of nominating men for 
public office. Of course he renews his 
recommendation for a law establishing 
Direct Nominations. As he says, “ the 
ordinary party member, who cannot make 
politics a vocation, feels that he is prac- 
tically helpless, a victim of a system of 
indire t, complicated, and pseudo-repre- 
sentative activities,” and he points out 
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that many of the evils in public life 
to-day may be traced to the traditional 
irresponsible method of naming party 
candidates. He therefore again states his 
plan, embodied in the Hinman-Green Bill 
of last year, to enable the voters to name 
not only party candidates but also the 
members of party committees. Surely it 
is time that the stock argument for the 
retention of the delegate system on the 
ground that it embodies the principle of 
representative government should cease 
to have any force in retaining a system of 
misrepresentation. Equally cogent are 
Governor Hughes’s words in behalf of 
the Short Ballot and the concentration of 
responsibility upon the Governor. As The 
Outlook has repeatedly pointed out, a 
multiplicity of elective offices makes vir- 
tually impossible a wise choice on the 
part of the voters and prevents them 
from holding public officials responsible. 
Moreover, a complicated ballot invites 
political trickery. Governor Hughes 
strongly advocates a reduction in the num- 
ber of elective offices ; but adds that, with- 
out waiting for the long process involved 
in such reduction, which to be adequate 
would require a Constitutional amend- 
ment, the voters can secure a great advance 
by the authorization of a simplified ballot. 
He urges also a more stringent Corrupt 
Practices Act and a method for enlighten- 
ing the voters as to the purport of proposed 
Constitutional amendments on which they 
are required to vote. He calls attention 
to the need of giving cities larger liberty 
in the formulation of their own organic 
laws. Another subject of National inter- 
est on which Governor Hughes makes 
recommendations is that of the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. The State as 
well as the Nation has duties in preserv- 
ing forests, water, and mineral deposits,” 
and in properly developing them. He lays 
down certain principles which should gov- 
ern conservation measures. ‘These prin- 
ciples are founded on the basic fact that 
such resources belong ultimately to the 
whole people. Other topics of which he 
treats, such as the regulation of auto- 
mobiles, employers’ liability, gambling at 
the race-tracks and on the stock exchanges, 
the elimination of the law’s delays, and 
the further control of public utilities, are 
of interest to people irrespective of State 
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lines. Such documents as these ought 
to be widely distributed so that they may 
be read more carefully than they will be 
as they are reported in the newspapers ; 
for, though they are addressed primarily 
to the Legislature, they are equally valu- 
able to an intelligent electorate. 
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When a newly elected of- 

MAYOR GAYNOR ficial first undertakes his 
BEGINS ° F P 
duties, the earliest evi- 

dence he gives concerning the character 
of his administration is in his selection of 
the men who are to be his subordinates 
in the administration. Judged according 
to this evidence, the new Mayor of New 
York is beginning his term of office with 
the promise of efficiency and broad pub- 
lic service. It is safe to say that the 
chief executive of no other city in the 
world bears so heavy a responsibility as 
does he. In the first place, his jurisdic- 
tion is over a population much larger than 
that of the entire kingdom of Denmark 
and four-fifths as large as the population 
of the Dominion of Canada. Moreover, 
no such population of this size, com- 
pressed as it is into a single city, is so 
heterogeneous in character. Although 
London is larger, it is far more homoge- 
neous than New York, and it is not gov- 
erned by any such system as that which 
concentrates great duties and burdens 
upon the man who is Mayor of New York. 
Before his election Mayor Gaynor mag- 
nified the office for which he was aspir- 
ing by his words, and he has now more 
convincingly magnified his office by the 
nature of his first appointments. For 
Corporation Counsel, the official who is 
not only legal adviser and attorney for 
the city, but also administrative head of 
its Law Department, which performs a 
multitude of functions, Mayor Gaynor 
has appointed Mr. Archibald R. Watson. 
Although not one of those comparatively 
few lawyers whose eminence in the pro- 
fession is recognized not only by other 
lawyers but by the public at large, Mr. 
Watson is a lawyer ‘vhose legal standing 
is high, who has edited a well-known law 
journal, the “ Bench and Bar,” and who 
has made a special study of municipal 
law. For Commissioner of Docks Mayor 
Gaynor has appointed one of the most 
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active of New York’s public-spirited citi- 
zens, Mr. Calvin Tomkins. For years 
Mr. Tomkins has been a student of 
transportation problems, particularly those 
of the city of New York. He has been 
prominently known as an advocate of the 
principle of municipal ownership. Inas- 
much as in no department has the city of 
New York more extensively committed 
itself to this principle than in the Depart- 
ment of Docks and Ferries, Mr. Tomkins 
will have an opportunity of applying his 
wide business experience to the task of 
showing that this policy in which he so 
earnestly believes is financially justiiable. 
For Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas, 
and Electricity the Mayor has appointed 
Mr. Henry S. Thompson, a well-known 
builder, who served as Superintendent of 
Buildings in Mr. Low’s administration. For 
Deputy Commissioner of this department 
the Mayor has selected an éxpert of the 
highest standing, Mr. Edward W. Bemis, 
formerly Professor of Economics, success- 
ively, in Vanderbilt University, Chicago 
University, and Kansas State Agricultural 
College, and latterly, under Mayor John- 
son, the highly efficient Superintendent of 
Water Works of Cleveland, Ohio.. Mr. 
Bemis, like Mr. Tomkins, is a strong be- 
liever in the policy of municipal ownership. 
For City Chamberlain, the official who is 
custodian of the city’s cash, Mayor Gaynor 
has appointed his former law partner, Mr. 
Charles H. Hyde, who will doubtless be 
one of the Mayor’s closest advisers. For 
the administration of the charities of the 
City and of the Fire Department Mayor 
Gaynor has appointed, respectively, Mr. 
Michael J. Drummond and Mr. Rhine- 
lander Waldo, both members of the Tam- 
many organization, but neither of them 
men of what is popularly known as the 
Tammany type. For Commissioner of 
Bridges the Mayor has chosen a man who 
has long been an engineer in the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Kingsley Martin. As Civil 
Service Commissioners Mayor Gaynor has 
chosen men of special fitness. Mr. John C. 
McGuire, the new Chairman, was an effect- 
ive opponent of the old McLaughlin ring 
in Brooklyn, was a supporter of Mr. Low 
when he was the Reriublican candidate for 
Mayor of Brooklyn while it was still an in- 
dependent municipality, and was a friend of 
President Cleveland, and appointed by him 
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Surveyor of the Port of New York. The 
other two Commissioners are Mr. Richard 
Welling, who was Chairman of the Con- 
ference which drew up the Civil Service 
section of the New York State Constitu- 
tion of 1894, and Mr. Alexander Keogh, 
formerly an Assistant District Attorney 
of the county of New York. The men 
that Mayor Gaynor has selected may be 
divided into two classes : first, those whose 
record virtually is an assurance of future 
success; and, second, those who have 
yet to prove themselves efficient but can 
reasonably be expected to doso. By these 
appointments Mayor Gaynor has done as 
much as even his opponents. could ask to 
make it clear that in his administration the 
interests of the city will be well guarded. 


oe During the past week there 
accipents have been several bad railway 

accidents, with destruction of 
life. But the most discussed dis- 
aster was the one in which but one life 
was lost—that of Mr. Spencer Trask, 
whose untimely death we recorded last 
week. The accident occurred on the 
New York Central road at Croton, New 
York, thirty-four miles from the metropo- 
lis. A freight train ran into the rear of 
an express standing on the tracks. The 
rear sleeper was telescoped, and Mr. 
Trask, who had a drawing-room in the 
end of the sleeper, was killed. Many 
will remember that not long ago Mr. 
Samuel Spencer, President of the South- 
ern Railway, was killed in a precisely 
similar manner, while sleeping in his pri- 
vate car, the rear car on a Southern 
Railway train. As yet the New York 
Central officers are unable to explain the 
accident. The track at Croton is practi- 
cally straight. ‘The way was clear. It is 
claimed that the line was “ completely 
signaled.”” But even so, experience has 
shown the incompleteness of the block 
system, and that, when a railway train 
stops at an unusual point, the lives of the 
passengers occupying the rear car are 
often protected only by the brakeman’s 
flagging a following train. It is not yet 
certain how much responsibility was upon 
the New York Central brakeman, but it is 
evident that he did not do his duty, or that 
the block system of automatic signals did 
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not work as it should, or that the engineer 
of the freight was at fault. In any event, 
the collision seems criminal. Hitherto 
the New York Central and other roads 
have been mulcted in heavy damages for 
such accidents. But this accident ought 
to send some one to jail. We say 
“ought ;” we do not expect that some 
one will go to jail. As usual, the coro- 
ner’s investigation and the railway com- 
pany’s investigation cannot be other than 
partial and inadequate. Even if they 
were adequate, the public would not 
know all the facts. We hope that they 
will be revealed by the Public Service 
Commission of New York State, and will 
show whether the responsibility rests with 
employees whom the railway cannot 
always properly discipline, or, as is fre- 
quent in such disasters, with the block 
system and the operating rules. Recent 
accidents have shown the inadequacy of 
the block system. Sooner or later a 
system must be developed and adopted 
as thoroughly automatic and efficient as 
is the one now in successful use in the 
New York City subways. The many 
accidents of the week on inter-State rail- 
ways call attention to the need of enacting 
the Esch Bill, which has passed the House 
of Representatives and is now before the 
Senate. The bill provides that the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission may investi- 
gate all railway accidents. The bill should 
become law at once. 


Lord Curzon, who is one 
of the most effective de- 
baters in the field, stung, 
perhaps, by the frequent declaration that 
the Lords are intellectual nobodies and 
by Mr. Churchill’s specific challenge to 
any one “ to justify and defend the char-. 
acter and composition of that assembly,” 
has recently made an analysis of the 
composition of the upper house and a 
defense of the hereditary principle, with 
illustrations of its prevalence in profes- 
sional and commercial life, emphasizing 
especially the many examples of heredi- 
tary genius in statesmanship in such fam- 
ilies as those of Grenville, Cecil, Stanley, 
Cavendish, Gladstone, Pitt, Fox, and 
Churchill. In the last two hundred years, 
he told his hearers, 41 Prime Ministers 
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have been peers, and 17 commoners; the 
upper house has furnished 56 Foreign 
Ministers, and the lower 8; 46 Colonial 
Ministers have been peers, and 25 com- 
moners ; 29 peers have been War Minis- 
ters, and 31 commoners; of the First 
Lords of the Admiralty, 48 have been 
peers, and 28 commoners. Lord Curzon 
also called attention to the fact that in the 
present House of Lords there are 170 
members, formerly commoners, who were 
transferred to the upper house because 
of their distinguished services or on the 
death of their fathers. The Liberal gov- 
ernments have been much more prodigal 
in creating peers than the Conservative 
governments. Since 1830 the Liberals 
have made 255 peers, while the Conserva- 
tives have made 181; and Lord Curzon 
commented upon the fact that the present 
Liberal Government in four years has 
“‘ added thirty-five members to the body 
which it is about to destroy.” These 
statements, taken in connection with the 
chapter on the democracy of the House 
of Lords in Mr. Price Collier’s ‘‘ England 
and the English,” will correct some erro- 
neous impressions. 

The political debate in 
England is being carried 
on by a number of very 
able men on both sides; and, although 
there is no speaker of the commanding 
oratorical power of Mr. Gladstone in the 
field, there are intelligent and forceful 
men who are equal to dealing with the 
constitutional questions at stake with in- 
telligence. Lord Lindley, who for a gen- 
eration has held some of the highest 
judicial offices, in a recent letter to the 
London “ Times,” presents the view of a 
constitutional lawyer of the powers of the 
House of Lords in connection with finan- 
cial bills. ‘Taking the ground that the 
rejection of the Budget by the House of 
Lords was a departure from the usual 
practice, on the one hand, and that, on the 
other hand, the bill contained innovations 
of policy so radical as to make it unlike any 
other finance bill, he declares that the issue 
must be decided, not by precedent, but by 
principle, and he lays down certain propo- 
sitions which he holds to be fundamental : 
No tax can be imposed except by act 
passed by both houses of Parliament and 
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assented to by the Crown ;. the House of 
Commons is to determine what supplies 
are needed for the State and how such 
supplies are to be raised—that is to say, the 
House of Commons prepares the Budget ; 
the Budget may be comprised in several 
bills or in one bill; the House of Lords 
has nothing to do with the preparation 
of the Budget, and has no right to 
amend a Budget bill, whether it provides 
for one tax or for many; every Budget 
bill requires the assent of the Crown and 
of the House of Lords; if this assent is 
refused by either the Crown or the House 
of Lords, the Budget bill cannot become 
law. Lord Lindley sums up the matter 
by the declaration that the Lords have 
nothing to do with the preparation of the 
finance bill, nor can they amend it, but 
they can refuse to assent to it, and this 
power is not simply the result of the 
inability of courts of law to control the 
House, but the necessary result of the 
Petition of Right and Bill of Rights, 
which not only protect the nation from 
the tyranny of the Crown, but also from 
the tyranny of either house of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Lindley declares that the 
right of the Lords to reject a finance bill 
is distinctly stated in Blackstone’s “‘ Com- 
mentaries ” and other law treatises of 
authority, and was never contested until 
recently. No usage of Parliament, he 
says, can be shown which is inconsistent 
with the right of the House of Lords to 
refuse assent to a finance bill which that 
House is convinced ought not to become 
law. And he sums up the whole matter 
by the declaration that the contention that 
the Crown or the House of Lords cannot 
constitutionally refuse its assent to a finance 
bill passed by the House of Commons is 
to maintain that the House of Commons 
alone has the right, not only to frame and 
pass a finance bill, but to make it law, 
and this he holds is not the case. 
8 

That something will be done 
to modify the game of foot- 
ball in American colleges 
seems assured. The Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association, which metim New York 
during December, passed the following 
resolution : 


That the Football Rules Committee of 
this Association be instructed to use every 
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possible endeavor to bring about such a 
modification of the rules as shall, in its judg- 
ment, tend to reduce to a minimum the 
dangers of physical injuries to players and 
at the same time retain, so far as possible, 
the desirable, wholesome features of the 
game. 

At the same meeting at which this resolu- 
tion was passed there were presented 
from various colleges a number of sug- 
gestions for changes in the rules. Of 
these the most systematic and comprehen- 
sive were the eight submitted by the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, at 
which a cadet was killed in a football game 
last autumn. The peculiar condition to 
which the game has now come is a result 
of a former revision of the rules which 
has proved not to be radical enough. The 
practice which grew up some twenty years 
ago of massing the players together around 
the man who held the ball and driving 
them like a catapult at a particular point 
in the opposing line of men resulted in pro- 
viding an opportunity, if not an incentive, 
for rough and unsportsmanlike play on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
in increasing the number of serious in- 
juries. In 1905, therefore, the rules were 
changed to make the game more open ; 
at the same time little was done to pro 
hibit the use of the mass play. As a re- 
sult clean playing was encouraged, but the 
dangers of the game were, if anything, 
increased. The defending line could not 
be formed purely with the purpose of 
meeting a mass play, for an open play 
might be possible at any time. Con- 
sequently the very revision of the rules 
which improved the game in one respect 
made it more difficult. for players to be 
protected against its more dangerous fea- 
tures. It has therefore come to be clearly 
seen that what is needed is not merely 
an encouragement of open play, but the 
positive elimination of excessive mass-play- 
ing. The colleges which form the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association have faced 
this situation with great good sense. Ex- 
pressions of opinion were asked of the 
authorities in these colleges. It is note- 
worthy that in spite of the energetic and 
in some respects passionate agitation car- 
ried on in some quarters for the abolition 
of the game, of the ninety colleges whose 
faculties expressed an opinion only one 
committed itself to the policy of unquali- 
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fied abolition, and one was so uncertain 
as to record a tie vote in its faculty. Of 
the eighty-eight others, on the other hand, 
it is gratifying to note that only five com 
mitted themselves to the opinion that the 
present rules were satisfactory, and even 
these conceded that some minor changes 
might be necessary. All the rest favored 
the elimination of dangerous plays. Of 
these, seventeen believed that it was best 
to adopt outright one of the two forms in 
which the game is played in England— 
that is, either Rugby football or Association 
football, called in English university 
slang, respectively, Rugger and Soccer ; 
the great majority—fifty-nine of them— 
believed, however, that it was best to 
attempt a radical revision of the Ameri- 
can game. The suggestions for such 
radical revision were of different kinds. 
Some of these were in general terms, 
others were evidently merely for the 
amelioration rather than the reform of 
the game, but those that received at- 
tention were concerned with material 
changes. The principal definite sugges- 
tions were those, as we have said, which 
were offered by West Point. These were 
all designed to eliminate mass_play and 
such dangerous features as dragging and 
pulling, and to encourage more open 
play. These suggestions, with the opin- 
ions of the Executive Committee of the 
Association, are under the consideration of 
the committee charged with the revision 
of the rules. The Outlook hopes not 
only that the committee will succeed in 
ridding football of its excessive hazard, 
but also that in doing so it will not undo 
any of the former revisior. that made the 
game more clean and sportsmanlike. 


The organization 
which has under- 
taken the reform 
of football is of comparatively recent ori- 
gin. Unfortunately, those institutions 
which are most proficient in the playing 
of the game have no credit for initiating 
this movement for making the game bet- 
ter. Four years ago in the game with 
New York University a student of Union 
College lost his life. As a consequence, 
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the oldest of American universities, call a 
conference for the reform of the game. 
President Eliot thought it not expedient 
for him to call such a conference at that 
time. New York University, therefore, 
took the lead. The result was the for- 
mation of the Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Up to this time, for a number 
of years, the rules of the game of foot- 
ball in America were formulated by a 
committee unquestionably expert but self- 
constituted and not amenable to public 
opinion in the colleges. Efforts to have 
this committee change the rules of the 
game to make it more civilized were not 
promising ; but when this new association 
came into being the situation was changed. 
Although none of the colleges which had 
representatives in the Football Rules 
Committee are in this association, their 
action was necessarily controlled by 
the action which the association took. 
So the Rules Committee which repre- 
sented, in an irresponsible fashion, Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Cor- 
nell, Annapolis, and Chicago, and the 
Rules Committee chosen in a responsible 
fashion by the conference which had 
been called in New York, united, and by 
April, 1906, presented in final form the 
revision of the rules of the game which, 
with some small modification, has gov- 
erned the game since then. Within the 
past year Harvard has joined the Asso- 
ciation, and at other times Chicago and 
Pennsylvania have also joined, and it 
seems inevitable that Yale and Cornell 
must some time soon follow their exam- 
ple if they wish to have any influence in 
determining the future of football in this 
country. ‘There is no doubt that during 
these past four years college and univer- 
sity authorities have changed their atti- 
tude toward undergraduate athletics. 
They are now evidently beginning to 
realize that it is neither wise nor fair to 
assume that undergraduates can bear the 
burden of creating alone and maintaining 
ethical standards in sport. If a better 
spirit in intercollegiate athletics than that 
which prevailed a few years ago exists 
to-day, it is due in no small degree to the 
part that college presidents and professors 
have taken in molding undergraduate 
sentiment and practice regarding all ath- 
letic matters. 
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Few men of wealth in this 
country have been more 
widely and honorably known than Darius 
Ogden Mills, banker, financier, philanthro- 
pist, who died at his winter home in Cali- 
fornia last week at the age of eighty-four. 
Mr. Mills had long been a figure of con- 
tinental importance and intimately allied 
with the interests of New York and San 
Francisco. His success began on the 
Pacific slope, but it was solidified and the 
fruit of it largely gathered on the Atlantic 
coast. He came of Scotch and North of 
England ancestry, and inherited moral and 
physical robustness, with great capacity 
for work. He was born not far from the 
city of New York, went to school at local 
academies, was driven into business by 
necessity, and at fifteen became a clerk in 
a store at small wages, and continued to 
serve in that capacity for-six years; dur- 
ing this time, however, he was laying the 
foundations for future success by doing 
what very few young men have the far- 
sightedness to do: mastering general busi- 
ness principles and making himself an ex- 
pert accountant. This is the royal road to 
success, but there are apparently few who 
take it; most young men are’ satisfied 
with doing the work of the day, and do not 
understand the enormous importance of 
doing the work of to-morrow also. At 
twenty-one, thoroughly equipped for the 
position, Mr. Mills became cashier of a 
bank in the western part of New York, 
and soon acquired a third interest in that 
institution. When the stories of the dis- 
coveries in California in 1847 came east- 
ward, he was one of the first to recognize 
the great possibilities of the new country, 
and a year later he established a general 
store in Sacramento. It was characteris- 
tic of him that he left the speculative side 
alone, and used the great opportunities 
offered by the enormously rapid growth of 
the section for legitimate business pur- 
poses. At the end of his first year his 
profits are reported to have been forty 
thousand dollars. He returned to New 
York. Keenly aware of the great chances 
of fortune in his hand, he used his profits 
as capital for extensive enlargement of his 
business. Everything prospered under 
his hand. He established the Gold Bank 
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California, and is still in a flourishing con- 
dition. He came to New York in 1880, 
built the Mills Building on Broad Street, 
and secured a handsome residence in the 
city. But he did not give up his interest 
in California, where he endowed a chair of 
Philosophy in the University, became a trus- 
tee of the Lick estate and of the observa- 
tory, and equipped and paid for an expe- 
dition sent out by the observatory. He was 
best known in New York by the three Mills 
Hotels, substantial, convenient, and at- 
tractive buildings where men can obtain 
rooms for twenty cents and meals for 
fifteen cents. These hotels are admirably 
managed, are said to have always returned 
a profit of not less than three per cent, 
and meet a great need by providing for 
men in hard luck clean, wholesome, and 
respectable housing. Mr. Mills disclaimed 
any idea of making these hotels a charity ; 
and while the lodgers in them are not 
beneficiaries, they really constitute one of 
the greatest charities in the city of New 
York. Mr. Mills was identified, not only 
with a great number of financial interests, 
but also with many public institutions, like 
the Metropolitan Museum andthe Museum 
of Natural History. He was President 
of the New York Botanical Garden and 
a trustee of the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington ; a man of dignity, integrity, 
and simplicity of character. 

8 

No one can read Presi- 
dent Taft’s letter to Mr. 
Pinchot, which ends with 
the statement that the President has 
directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
remove Mr. Pinchot from his office as the 
Forester, without agreeing, however deep- 
ly the necessity of the action may be de- 
plored, that the facts make this dismissal 
inevitable. Whether Mr. Pinchot’s own 
sense of duty and conscience has made 
his course of action imperative to his 
own mind or not, no President could 
permit such positive refusal to obey 
orders without abandoning all pretense 
of official discipline and administrative 
order. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that, right or wrong, Mr. Pinchot has had 
no selfish personal motive, but has had in 
mind what he sincerely believes to be the 
public welfare. Moreover, whatever may 
be the result of the present unhappy dis- 
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pute, Mr. Pinchot has been foremost in 
awakening the American people to their 
rights and duty in the enormously im- 
portant matter of the conservation of for- 
ests and water power. The President’s 
letter shows that when Mr. Pinchot’s 
official superior, Secretary Wilson, asked 
his opinion as to the propriety of ac- 
cepting the resignation of Mr. Pinchot’s 
assistant, Mr. Price (who, with another 
assistant, Mr. Shaw, admittedly has 
instigated in newspapers and magazines 
the attacks on Secretary Ballinger), Mr. 
Pinchot made no reply, but, against the 
advice of Secretary Wilson, sent a letter 
to Senator Dolliver to be read in the Sen- 
ate. It was so read. In the President’s 
words, “it stated that you [Mr. Pinchot] 
had sufficiently disciplined Messrs. Price 
and Shaw by reprimanding them, and 
that you recommended that no further 
punishment was required, and this before 
that recommendation was submitted to the 
Secretary and me, whose power and duty 
it was to determine, upon Price’s admis- 
sions as to his complicity, what action should 
be taken with respect to his resignation.” 
The President holds that the plain intima- 
tion of the letter was not only that in his 
own decision as to the Glavis charges he 
reached a wrong conclusion, but also that 
if it had not been for the action of Glavis, 
Shaw, and Price, “the Administration, 
including the President and the officers of 
the Interior Department and Land Office, 
would have allowed certain fraudulent 
claims to be patented on coal lands in 
Alaska, although the matter had been 
specifically brought to the attention of the 
President by the Glavis charges.” The 
President points out that these assump- 
tions were made without any examina- 
tion by Mr. Pinchot of the evidence 
which convinced the President that’ the 
Glavis charges were unfounded. No 
wonder, then, that Mr. Taft declares: 
“Your letter was in effect an improper 
appeal to Congress and the public to 
excuse in advance the guilt of your sub- 
ordinates before I could act, and against 
my decision in the Glavis case before the 
whole evidence on which that was based 
could be considered.” There are those 
who think that Mr. Pinchot deliberately 
planned to force upon the President the 
action just taken, and that he believes 
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that his removal leaves him in a stronger 
position to present his side of the case 
before the Congressional Committee of 
Investigation than his resignation would 
have done. Others hold that he has 
simply pursued a consistent, if some- 
what too independent and unsubmissive, 
view of his duty to the public, and 
that he carried this view to its logical 
end. In every way it becomes clearer 
and clearer that thorough Congressional 
investigation of the whole complicated 
matter is inevitable; and in this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the House 
of Representatives, through an alliance of 
“insurgents,” a few other Republicans, 
and nearly all the Democrats, voted last 
week, 149 to 146, to designate its six 
members of the Joint Committee by a 
vote of the House, instead of allowing 
Speaker Cannon to appoint them. 


SHIP SUBSIDIES 


The evidence and arguments for ship 
subsidies are ably presented by Judge 
Spring in an article elsewhere in this issue. 
The plea for subsidies comes with much 
more weight and influence from such a 
writer than from one directly interested 
in the financial profit of a subsidy. Judge 
Spring speaks sincerely for the general 
welfare, and he makes a strong case—so 
strong that if his statements of fact can- 
not be questioned and his reasoning 
cannot be refuted, the opponents of the 
subsidy method of promoting the pros- 
perity of all might as well give up the 
contest. We do not propose to give it up, 
for we believe that Judge Spring may 
be answered upon his own ground. 

Judge Spring says that American deep- 
sea shipping has fallen into decay; that 
forty years ago the American flag on the 
American-built clipper ship was seen in 
every port in the world, while to-day it is 
scarcely seen at all; that the ocean-going 
foreign commerce of the world is carried 
in British, German, and French ships, 
while our ocean-going freighters are so 
few in number as to be practically negli- 
gible. Admitted. There is no debate 
about the condition of American trans- 
oceanic shipping. The question under 
discussion is this: Is this condition an 
alarming one, and, if so, do ship subsidies 
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constitute a wise and effective remedy ? 
We say No to each clause of the question. 

The condition is alarming perhaps to 
American pride, but that is all; there is 
nothing alarming about it as a symptom 
of. commercial degeneracy. Merchants 
ship their goods by those carriers that 
give the cheapest rates and the most effi- 
cient service. Forty years ago the Ameri- 
can wooden clipper sailing ship was the 
best built, the fastest, and the surest cargo 
carrier in the world. It naturally was 
eagerly employed by merchants of all na- 
tions. Then came the era of iron steam- 
ships, in building which the British ex- 
celled and still excel. The merchants then 
naturally turned to them. Moreover, dur- 
ing the last forty years American capital 
has been completely absorbed in the mar- 
velous development of our great Western 
territory. Railways, mines, agriculture, 
and manufactures have yielded far greater 
profits than foreign commerce. When 
American capital finds foreign commerce 
profitable, it will enter it, and it will demand 
and employ American ships that render 
efficient and remunerative service. 

“Our people,’ says Judge Spring, “ are 
paying annually for the carriage of for- 
eign traffic and passengers $200,000,000, 
all of which goes to benefit the ship-owner 
across the sea.” American merchants and 
financiers are certainly not stupid. Would 
they continue to spend the vast sum of 
two hundred millions of dollars every 
year for the benefit of foreign ship-owners 
unless they believed that in this way, better 
than in any other, they could obtain a sub- 
stantial benefit themselves? We think 
not. And we are sure that they will con- 
tinue to ship goods in this way by foreign 
carriers until they are convinced thatsthey 
can gain a larger profit by using American 
ships. The condition of Ameri 
ping, where it is not affected by restrictive 
legislation, such as denying American regis- 
try to American-owned ships of foreign 
construction, is economic, not political; it 
is to be modified by obeying economic 
laws, not by enacting special legislation 
for the benefit of a special class of citizens. 

We now turn to the practical objections 
to ship subsidies, and assert that subsidies 
will not accomplish the results hoped for 
by Judge Spring. 

Great Britain maintains not only the 
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greatest navy but the greatest merchant 
marine in the world. Judge Spring be- 
lieves this merchant marine is subsidized. 
We take issue with him. It is true that 
the Cunard Company has received an in- 
direct subsidy for special naval purposes, 
but the vast fleet of merchant ships, steam 
and sail, that are owned and managed by 
British capital and sail from British ports, 
is not subsidized. Hundreds of these 
vessels do not even receive postal con- 
tracts. The late Sir Alfred Jones, whose 
death and career were recently noticed in 
these pages, was only one of many suc- 
cessful and self-sustaining, unsubsidized 
British ship-owners. Germany, with no 
coast-line and no harbors worth mention- 
ing in comparison with Great Britain and 
the United States, has without subsidy (ex- 
cept a small one paid only for two years, on 
a minor branch of the line’s service) built 
up one of the largest and most successful 
steamship lines in the world, the Ham- 
burg-American, by the application. of the 
commercial principle of providing the 
best possible service and the legislative 
principle of providing free ships. France, 
which in proportion to tonnage pays a 
heavier subsidy than any other country, 
has a less effective and less profitable 
shipping business than either Great Brit- 
ain or Germany, although in coast-line 
and harbors she far surpasses Germany. 
Subsidies have not proved to be effective 
agents either in this or foreign countries 
in creating permanently profitable ships 
of commerce. 

The greatest objection to the subsidy 
method of fostering American shipping is 
that it will add to the classes enjoying 
special privileges at a time when the 
country is making strenuous efforts to cur- 
tail special privilege. The recent attempt 
of Congress to reform the protective 
system, to some extent unsuccessful, and 
not a little disappointing to the Presi- 
dent as leader cf the revision movement, 
revealed the struggles which all recipients 
of bounties and subsidies make when their 
privileges are threatened. Judge Spring 
correctly says that to establish ship sub- 
sidies is simply to raise our protective 
tariff to what he believes is its proper 
level. Does the country want the pro- 
tective tariff raised or lowered? If we 
do not mistake public sentiment, it wants 
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a lower tariff. But, having given- the 
ship-builder the high protection of prac- 
tically forbidding the American citizen to 
buy a foreign-built ship, it is now pro- 
posed still further to raise that tariff by 
granting the ship-builder a cash subsidy 
out of the general tax fund. This may be 
temporarily good for the ship-builder, but 
we submit that experience and reason 
show that it is not good for the general 
welfare of the country. 

If Congress will give the country free 
ships, and if our merchants want foreign 
commerce enough to consider seriously, 
as the Germans do, the desires and de- 
mands of their foreign customers, Ameri- 
can shipping will revive of itself. Judge 
Spring says that even with free ships the 
differential in wages and food between 
American and foreign standards must be 
covered by a subsidy. But forty years 
ago, when the American clipper ship was 
champion of the seas, the American sailor 
was paid and fed better than any other. 
The differential was amply covered by 
better work from the men and better 
service to the shipper. This is in accord- 
ance with a principle generally recognized 
and acted upon by the railway manager, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant. 

It appears to us that the inevitable con- 
clusion is that a ship subsidy is both a 
political evil and an economic fallacy. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES AND 


THE INCOME TAX 


Although an officer of State govern- 
ment, Governor Hughes is an influential 
figure in National affairs. Moreover, heis 
recognized throughout the country as a 
constitutional lawyer and publicist of the 
first class. What he says on the question 
of a Federal income tax ought to have, and 
will have, wide and respectful hearing. In 
a clear and able special message to the 
Legislature of the State of New York he 
has advised that body to decline to ratify the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
enabling Congress, if it should choose to 
do so, to impose a general tax on incomes. 
‘“‘ from whatever source derived.” 

A brief review of the history of the 
proposed Constitutional amendment will 
clear the way for a better understanding 
of Governor Hughes’s argument. 
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In 1894 Congress passed a general 
income tax act, and the Federal Govern- 
ment proceeded to collect the taxes. In 
a test case early in 1895 the Supreme 
Court, by a divided vote, pronounced 
the tax unconstitutional. Article I of the 
Constitution declares that direct taxes must 
be apportioned according to population ; 
the act made no such apportionment ; and 
the Court defined the income from real 
and personal property to be a direct tax. 
Last summer, when Congress was seeking 
measures to increase Federal revenues, a 
general income tax was again seriously pro- 
posed. The President, however, pointed 
out, what is of course undoubtedly true, 
that a general income tax law would run 
counter to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1895 or compel it to reverse its 
position. He proposed the Corporation 
Tax Law for emergency revenue pur- 
poses, and an amendment to the Consti- 
tution permitting Congress to lay a direct 
income tax without apportionment among 
the several States. This amendment is 
now being submitted to the Legislatures 
of the several States for ratification. 

There is still another prohibition as to 
Federal taxation not found explicitly ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, but defined 
in the decisions of the Supreme Court 
as a fundamental principle of the Con- 
stitution. This is that no governmental 
function of a State, or of a municipality 
which is a part of the State, shall be im- 
peded by Federal taxation. Under this 
prohibition State and municipal bonds are 
now very properly exempt from Federal 
taxation. If such bonds were taxed, they 
would not only decrease but become un- 
stable in value, fluctuating with, every 
varying rate of taxation. Such taxation 
might be made a very effective method 
of interference with State governmental 
functions. 

Governor Hughes objects to the pro- 
posed income tax amendment of the 


Federal Constitution in the following © 


language : 


I am in favor of conferring upon the Fed- 
eral Government the power to lay and col- 
lect an income tax without apportionment 
among the States according to population. 
] ,believe that this power should be held by 
the Federal Government so as properly to 
equip it with the means of meeting National 
exigencies. 
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But the power to tax incomes should not 
be granted in such terms as to subject to 
Federal taxation the incomes derived from 
bonds issued by the State itself, or those 
issued by municipal governments organized 
under the State’s authority. To place the 
borrowing capacity of the State and of its 
governmental agencies at the mercy of the 
Federal taxing power would be an impair- 
ment of the essential rights of the State, 
which, as its officers, we are bound to de- 
fend. 

Governor Hughes intimates that he 
would approved an income tax amendment 
properly framed ; he opposes the present 
amendment because he holds that the 
phrase “incomes from whatever source 
derived’ would permit Congress to tax 
State and municipal bonds. 

The Outlook opposes a general income 
tax, because it believes that thousands of 
incomes derived from industry and not 
from property would thus be taxed, and 
it is not just or wise for any government 
to lay a direct tax on industry until all 
other means of raising a revenue are ex- 
hausted. Nevertheless, Governor Hughes’s 
objections to the amendment do not seem 
to us to be final. 

The amendment is permissive, not 
mandatory ; Congress under it may en- 
act a statute specifically exempting State 
and municipal bonds. All that the States 
have to do to protect themselves in this 
respect is to elect Representatives and 
Senators who will see to it that the 
revenues of their respective States are 
not interfered with. If discretion to tax 
State bonds were left with the Execu- 
tive, there might be some ground for 
Governor Hughes’s fear of encroach- 
ment, for the Executive is the repre- 
sentative of the entire Nation and of no. 
particular State. But the Congress is 
composed of delegates from the States, 
each of whom should be and may be ex- 
pected to be a natural guardian of the 
rights of his State. 

Again, if, indifferent to or ignorant of 
the welfare of the States, the delegates 
in Congress should attempt to tax State 
and municipal bonds, would not the Su- 
preme Court construe such an act to be 
contrary to the spirit, if not the express 
terms, of the Constitution? That this 
would be the attitude of the Court is fore- 
shadowed by many of its previous de- 
cisions. ‘The gist of these decisions is, as 
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Mr. Hugh Bayne recently. stated in these 
pages in discussing the Corporation Tax 
Law, that neither Government (Federal 
or State) may tax those agencies or in- 
strumentalities of the other which are 
essential to its preservation as a govern- 
ment. 


THE PARK IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS 


Rarely is a public official the bearer of 
such a message to the public as that which 
Governor Hughes laid last week before 
the people of the State. It was the an- 
nouncement of one of the wisest and 
most generous of public bequests. 

Just before Mr. E. H. Harriman, the 
railway financier, died, last fall, he ex- 
pressed the wish that some ten thousand 
acres of the land he owned in the south- 
ern part of New York State not far from 
the Hudson River be devoted to the 
creation of a State Park, and that a mill- 
ion dollars of his fortune be used for the 
purchase of other land adjacent, so that 
the area of the Park might be extended. 
Mrs. Harriman, becoming partner in her 
husband’s benefaction as she was sharer 
in his purpose, has, in a manner evincing 
fine judgment as well as generosity, al- 
ready made it possible for the State to 
carry out the plan. The perfectly just 
condition on which this gift is made is 
that, in extending the Park, the State shall 
not condemn any of the land which she 
or her descendants reserve for residence. 

Even if this land were all that is to com- 
prise the future State Park, it would still be 
of extraordinary value; but it is not all. 
It is so situated and is given under such 
circumstances that its value is greatly 
enhanced. It is to be combined with two 
other projects to form a public reservation 
in many respects unsurpassed in the world. 

The combination is made possible by a 
gift which Governor Hughes announced 
at the same time with that of Mrs. Har- 
riman. This is the conditional gift of 
$1,625,000 from the following donors: 
John D. Rockefeller and J. Pierpont 
Morgan, a half million dollars each; Mrs. 
Russell Sage, William K. Vanderbilt, 
George F. Baker, James {tillman, John 
D. Archbold, William Rockefeller, Frank 
A. Munsey, Henry Phipps, E. T. Stotes- 
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bury, E. H. Gary, and George W. Perkins, 
fifty thousand dollars each; Helen Miller 
Gould, twenty-five thousand dollars ; Ellen 
F. James and Arthur Curtiss James, jointly, 
twenty-five thousand dollars ; and V. Everit 
Macy, twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
conditions under which these subscriptions 
were made are not onerous, namely, that 
this Park be put under the jurisdiction of 
the already existing and efficient Palisade 
Park Commission ; that the State of New 
York appropriate two and a half million 
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dollars for the Park (which the Governor 
says can easily and ought to be done by a 
sale of bonds) ; that the State transfer to 
another site the State Prison which it had 
planned to place near Highland Lake, 
which is within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed Park ; that the State of New Jersey, 
in which part of the Park is located, appro- 
priate a sum of money for its share of the 
cost. The remaining condition, that a 
million and a half dollars be subscribed, 
has already been more than fulfilled. 

By the use of this money the land given 
by Mrs. Harriman can be connected with 
two existing public reservations. To the 
south along the river extends the Palisades 
Park, established by the joint action of 
the States of New Jersey and New York. 
To the north, stretching along the river 
from Stony Point to Cornwall and west- 
ward for some distance, extends the 
Highlands of the Hudson Forest Re- 
serve. By looking at the map on the 
preceding page the reader can see how 
these two are now united. 

The story of this Park shows how great 
public service can be rendered incon- 
spicuously by citizens without public 
office or political prominence. About 
fifteen years ago a number of people 
undertook to preserve those craggy 
heights extending for several miles north- 
ward from a point opposite the northern 
portion of New York City and known as 
the Palisades. The result exceeded all 
expectations, and is seen to-day in the 
Palisade Inter-State Park. A few years 
later the need of preserving the wild 
scenery of the Highlands north of the 
Palisades was agitated by a few people. 
In a speech before the Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society, Mr. H. K. 
Bush-Brown urged the formation of a 
National Park in the Highlands to com- 
memorate the events of the War of Inde- 
pendence that occurred there. Starting 
with this idca, Dr. Edward L. Partridge 
undertook, without any organization be- 
hind him, to secure some action. He first 
made public the plan through an article 
which he wrote for The Outlook, and 
which was published in November, 1907. 
As circumstances changed, he deftly 
changed his plans to suit them, until, 
almost wholly because of his efforts, the 
State of New York created in this region 
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a forest reserve. Thus, at least on the 
west bank, the scenery was guarded by 
the State Government. 

Now, under the skillful management of 
Mr. George W. Perkins, the product of 
two movements has been united with 
that of the action taken by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harriman, and a great domain, beyond 
the limits of any one of the three plans, is 
in a fair way to be made perpetually a 
recreation ground for all who will use it. 

The wisdom of placing this matter in the 
control of the Palisades Park Commission 
is evident. Its success in establishing the 
existing Park without compensation and 
at a cost for personal expenses of less 
than five hundred dollars is evidence of 
its efficiency and public spirit The east 
bank of the river ought now to be made 
a part of this Park. As will happen under 
this plan, those who throng the Park on 
the west side will look across on shores 
still subject to the depredations of lumber- 
men and quarries; while the depredators 
can enjoy the view of the guarded shores. 
The State ought to help save both sides 
of the river. It is of National interest 
that the most beautiful river in the United 
States, one of the most beautiful in the 
world, should be saved. We cannot be- 
lieve that the Legislatures of New York 
and New Jersey will for an instant hesi- 
tate to take the action necessary for 
making this great plan a reality. 

THE SPECTATOR 


The Spectator was never more im- 
pressed with the tenacity with which a 
people will cling to tradition and the 
tenets of religion than he was upon his 
visit to Debreczen, Hungary. Perhaps 
there are others who know no more about 
this important city of the Magyar kingdom 
than did the Spectator when he descended 
from the Vienna express at Budapest. 
Two or three days after entering the 
gay, Europeanized capital of Hungary he 
chanced upon a booklet in Magyarized 
English describing some of the interesting 
places of the land. ‘Therein he found pen 
pictures of Magyar horsemen riding over 
the great plains of the kingdom and 
lassoing horses after the manner of the 
cowboys of America.- It told of the fata 
morgana, the wonderful mirage which was 
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sometimes to be seen on the lowlands. 
The traveler should go to Debreczen, the 
market of the a/é/d (lowlands), said the 
booklet, if he would see these things and 
obtain a glimpse of true Magyar life, the 
life of the descendants of the original 
Magyar nomads. ‘The Spectator decided 
that he would see Debreczen, the plains, 
and the people. 


Early one morning shortly after the 
discovery of the pamphlet, having escaped 
at the railway station from the clutches 
of a rapacious hackman through the exer- 
cise of a little firmness, the Spectator 
found himself on a train bound eastward. 
Hungary’s chief physical characteristic, 
its great plain, was revealed the moment 
the train rolled out of the shadow of the 
towers of Budapest. Hour after hour 
the car trundled over a country as flat as 
a floor. Along the wayside were poppies 
like so many drops of blood upon the 
landscape, and blue cornflowers. ‘There 

- were vineyards in which women were 
tying vines to short poles, fields in which 
grain was being harvested, and areas of 
corn shimmering in the sun like a sea. 
Occasionally the train stopped, but the 
reason was not always apparent. The 
villages—perhaps they were cities—were 
buried among the trees. A church spire 
or a windmill, the latter reminding one of 
Holland not only in its presence but in its 
shape, was the only evidence of their 
existence. Five hours after leaving Buda- 
pest the train rolled into a large station, 
and the Spectator knew that he was in 
Debreczen, a city of 80,000 inhabitants, 
in the very center of the kingdom of the 
Magyars. It, too, was buried among the 
trees, a few church towers scattered over 
a wide area being almost the only indi- 
cation of its location. This mysterious 
submersion of the towns and cities in 
groves of trees like a New England village 
was explained as the Spectator drove up 
the long, wide street, for he discovered 
that few of the buildings were above a 
story and a half in height. 


The street itself was at the very least 
one hundred and fifty feet wide. Stunted 
acacias bordered it on either side. <A 
dummy steam locomotive and two small 
cars served for intramural transit. Per- 
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haps a mile distant from the station, near 
the head of this wide street, stood two or 
three churches, the municipal building, 
and the Protestant University of Hungary. 
At the very top, and opposite the uni- 
versity, the large body and two square 
towers of the Grosse Kirche bulked into 
the heavens, the dominating architectural 
feature of the city. Standing on the broad 
walks in front of the post-office and the 
municipal building were groups of men, 
reminding the Spectator again of New 
England, not. only because of their pro- 
pensity to stand about gossiping, but 
because of the impression of independ- 
ence of spirit which pervaded their whole 
bearing. Strong and thoughtful-browed, 
many of these forceful tillers of the soil 
wore a costume that seemed effeminate in 
the American eyes of the Spectator. It 
did not consort with the virile masculinity 
of the wearers. On their heads were 
black, broad-brimmed hats vying in size 
with the feminine buzz-saw headgear of 
America. Small feathers rose jauntily 
from the side of the crown. Their nether 
garments were loose white knee trousers 
which suggested divided meal-sacks in 
material and roominess. Some even wore 
grimy white aprons over the bloomers. 
As if to emphasize the contrast between 
costume and wearer, rough boots com+ 
pleted the attire, and many of the owners 
smoked pipes with foot-long stems and 
carried canes, which they sported as they 
walked or leaned upon as they talked. 
One realized, however, that, in spite of 
these incongruities, these men of the Prot- 
estant stronghold of Hungary looked upon 
themselves as citizens of no mean coun- 
try. They were certainly personalities 
dominating their apparel, thus fulfilling 
one requirement of style at least. They 
were individualists, men who counted. 
Their whole demeanor explained to the 
Spectator why Hungary has had a con- 
stitutional form of government these many 
centuries. He understood why Franz 
Josef was King, not Emperor, in Hun- 
gary, and why Hungary should be styled 
the Japan of modern Europe. 


The Grosse Kirche had the distinction 
of being the church from whose pulpit 
Kossuth, in 1849, announced the over- 
throw of the Hapsburgs (which did not 
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come to pass), so the Spectator went early 
to see it. It was a great cruciform struc- 
ture whose arms were so long that when 
a person sat at the end of one of them he 
could not see the end of the one at right 
angles to him, although the preacher, 
whose pulpit was at the intersection, 
could be seen and heard by all. Its walls 
were bare, white, and seemed colder, 
doubtless, than they would normally had 
the Spectator not just come from a land 
where the churches are giant jewel-boxes 
of color and carving. He sat down in 
one of the pews fora moment. Glancing 
out through the windows, with their small 
panes of white glass, he could see the 
green leaves weaving back and forth in 
the sunshine and the shadows flickering 
on the grass. Once again he was re- 
minded of New England and the Sundays 
when, as a boy,.he sat in the meeting- 
house and interspersed the incidents of 
the service with wayward glances at the 
green and golden glory to be seen outside 
the window. 

Shaking off the tendency to dream 
of the far-away land of his youth, the 
Spectator sought out the entrance to 
one of the square towers. He was sur- 
prised to find, after climbing the worn 
wooden steps, a man and wife living in 
a square room in the center of the tower 
over the bells. The man wore the white 
bloomers so common in Hungary. His 
wife was a stout, pudgy soul. She was 
barefooted. The couple evidently were 
as surprised at the advent of the Specta- 
tor as the latter was at finding a family 
living at the top of the tower. They were 
not the only inhabitants the Spectator dis- 
covered as he passed along the narrow 
corridor which separated the wall of the 
room from the wall of the tower. Hardly 
had he turned the corner when he came 
upon two chickens. They cocked their 
heads and looked up at him in surprise 
without uttering a sound. As the Spec- 
tator descended he wondered what effect 
the striking of the church clock just below 
had upon the slumbers of the couple and 
their live stock, and what the fowls did 
when they wished to scratch for worms. 
It was the ringing of the three bells 
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hung below which furnished the Spectator 
with the impression to which he has re- 
ferred. He had been in the town only a 
few hours when he first heard the bells. 
Their proclamation was not the musical 
tintinnabulation of Poe’s bells. It wasa 
jangle. It was the kind of message with 
which the lively American youth greets 
the dawn of the anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence—except that there 
were three bells instead of one, and they 
were of different notes. The Spectator 
pulled out his watch. Evidently they 
were marking no special hour of the day. 
Three or four times the following day the 
bells rang out in the same wild way. 


ny 
ae 


Toward evening the Spectator chanced 
to be in the neighborhood of the church 
when the clappers poured forth again 
their unmelodious message. Climbing 
the worn steps, he found several young 
women, men, and boys gathered in the 
bell-ringer’s room. ‘They were taking 
turns at pulling the straps. The boys 
seemed to like the fun immensely. They 
tried to take the straps from each other. 
So violently did they pull that not unfre- 
quently they were lifted from the floor. 
**Why do you ring the bells so often?” 
the Spectator asked of one of the inhab- 
itants afterward. ‘“ Every day,” said he, 
“the bells are rung by volunteers as an 
expression of rejoicing for the coming of 
the Reformation to Debreczen.” For 
scores of years, perhaps centuries, thought 
the Spectator, volunteers have been climb- 
ing up into the tower of the Grosse 
Kirche day after day, and several times 
a day, simply to express their feelings 
regarding their religion. These bells 
were their Liberty Bells, ringing out 
the tidings of their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Spectator thought he 
understood why Kossuth made his an- 
nouncement of independence im this 
church, the church of a race of independ- 
ent-thinking men and women, men and 
women who have declared that each shall 
be the pastor of his or her own soul. 
Was it strange that the Spectator should 
have been reminded so often of New 
England ? 
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impression of six months in Europe. 

W. H. Seward wrote of the Irre- 
pressible Conflict between the North and 
the South prior to the Civil War. All 
Europe speaks of an irrepressible con- 
flict between privilege and democracy. 
It is not revolution, however ; it is indus- 
trial and social change. It is obvious in 
England, Germany, France, Austria, and 
Italy; it is obvious in the diminutive 
states of Denmark, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. It is not revolution, but evolution. 
It is not class war; it is class disinte- 
gration. Nowhere in Europe, unless it 
be in Russia and Spain, does the chasm 
yawn or the Gatling gun grimly suggest 
a reversion to force like that of Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Pittsburgh, and elsewhere in 
this country. There are classes there as 
there are with us. They control political 
parties ; they resort to respectable corrup- 
tion ; they make use of power to rob the 
unrepresented by unjust taxation. All 
this is obvious in England, Germany, and 
Belgium. Everywhere the long-ascend- 
ent feudal class clings tenaciously to its 
tottering privileges. Everywhere, too, 
the old feudal order is reaching out for 
support to the newly created business and 
financial interests. But everywhere the 
arrogance, the cohesion, and the self-satis- 
fied assurance of a generation ago are 
passing away. 

The change which is impending is as 
colossal in its ultimate significance to the 
human race as was the French Revolution 
a century ago. 


[[rrvresion change. Such is the 


This new revolution is peaceful. There 
is no Bastile to be destroyed emblematic 
of the old order. There is no Louis XVI 


to be sacrificed, no émigrés to be expro- 
priated, no coalition buttressed by the 
divine right of kings standing against the 
forward movement of democracy. But 
everywhere old institutions are being 





challenged as was the anaen régime. 
They are being challenged not alone by 
the worker, not alone by the peasant, but 
by the writer, the artist, the statesman, 
even by the members of the ruling classes 
themselves. This impending change can- 
not be visibly portrayed. It can only -be 
felt. Were so progressive a statesman as 
Mr. Gladstone to awaken from his sleep 
and see the morning papers of London 
and the current literature of the day, he 
would find little to remind him of the issues 
which were important to the Liberalism of 
his time. Were Bismarck to feel the 
pulse of his people or scan the legislation 
of the past decade, he would feel that, in 
offering social reform as a check to Social- 
ism, Germany had been swept into the 
camp of the proletariat. He would find 
Ministers speaking a language which he 
but imperfectly understood. For Ger- 
many is expanding like the crust of the 
earth under the pressure of a volcano, in 
spite of a Constitution designed in the 
interests of autocracy and the landed Jun- 
kers. In the smaller states, the expan- 
sion of industrial democracy is weaken- 
ing the chains of Church and of State, of 
privilege and of power, and is preparing 
the way for a social order whose point 
of view is different from anything the 
world has heretofore known. 


Compared with twenty or even ten years 
ago, men are talking a new language. 
They are thinking new thoughts. They 
are dreaming new dreams. They only 
partly know that their language and their 
dreams are new. ‘These visions do not 
find expression in Lombard Street, in the 
Bourse, at a directors’ meeting, or in the 
club. Money-changers have dreamed no 
dreams from the day they were driven 
from the Temple by Christ. At most, 
men of big business have but a subcon 
scious suggestion of the change which is 
impending, gained from the headlines of 
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the daily press. But their sons are com- 
ing from the universities with a new light 
in their eyes. Their wives are coming 
from the cathedral with a new religion 
from the pulpit. Even the representa- 
tives of privilege in Parliament are un- 
consciously reflecting the new spirit which 
is in the air. 

Democracy, Radicalism, Socialism-——the 
change responds to no name. It is the 
possession of no party. It is all these 
things, and it is undermining the old as 
an Arctic iceberg in mid-ocean is disin- 
tegrated by the summer seas. In Eng- 
land the Tory dukes challenge the Liberal 
party as having embraced Socialism. They 
invoke the power of the House of Lords 
to throw out the Budget on the ground 
that it is introducing Socialism into Eng- 
land ; that it is therefore revolutionary, 
and must be checked. And the Liberal 
party is forced to accept the challenge. 
It is forced to defend the pages which it 
has taken from Socialism and to accept 
the text-books of Henry George and Karl 
Marx and expound the philosophy that 
humanity has a right to the land and the 
worker a right to labor, a right to be 
insured from the hazards of industry, to 
enjoy his old age in self-respect rather 
than in the poorhouse. Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, are being driven to a defense of their 
alliance with the Independent Labor party 
and to the revivifying of Liberalism by an 
appeal to the elemental precepts of Chris- 
tianity and to the adoption of a course 
including the first steps of a big social 
programme. 

Now that a general election has been 
forced by the rejection of the Budget, Eng- 
land has become a battle-ground in which 
the old forces of feudalism face the fourth 
estate of workers much as the landed gen- 
try and the commercial classes faced one 
another in the contest over the abolition of 
the Corn Laws. But the new appeal must 
be on a far different plane, to a far differ- 
ent class, and to far deeper emotions than 
have ever yet been touched in any Anglo- 
Saxon country. For the avowed pro- 
gramme of the Liberal party is far more 
radical than anything that England even 
dreamed of five years ago; while its hith- 
erto unexpressed and unformulated appeal 
must, of necessity, call up from the depths 
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the slumbering aspirations of a great part 
of the British people. 


The issue in England is symbolic of a 
psychological condition which is universal. 
There is a yeast in Europe not unlike that 
of the French Revolution, which changed 
the face of nations during the early years 
of the nineteenth century. The English 
Radicals protested against the visit of the 
Czar of Russia as a disgrace to the nation. 
So did the French Socialists. Members 
of the Labor party in England recently 
fraternized with the working people of 
Germany as an evidence of protest against 
the German phobia of the Tory press and 
statesmen. Anti-military protests and 
demonstrations have been held in France, 
Germany, and Spain. International meet- 
ings have been held in the leading coun- 
tries. It may seem chimerical, but it is 
within the bounds of possibility that within 
a score of years the governments of 
Europe will feel so insecure over the 
support of their people to any war, except 
one of resistance to aggression, that a 
movement towards disarmament will 
result. Certainly the thought and the 
declarations of the heretofore inarticulate 
masses are strongly imbued with the idea 
that wars have ever been inspired by big 
business men or by personal ambition, 
and not by the nation itself. To Social- 
ism, with its 7,500,000 voters, must be 
accorded a large share of the credit for 
this peace sentiment which adds a new 
deterrent to the war lords of Europe. 
The fear that they may be deserted by 
the nation and humiliated by their own 
people is already exercising a wholesome 
restraint on those who rule. 


Europe, too, is making war on poverty. 
Partly in a fundamental way, to prevent 
its appearance ; partly in a curative way, 
to soften its consequence. I was in Eng- 
land in 1905, just prior to the general 
election which returned the Liberal party 
to power with such an overwhelming ma- 
jority. The impression I received of that 


country was one of political deadness, of 
apathy, of an utter lack of any ideals on 
the part of either of the old parties, and 
of hopelessness on the part of the reform- 
There was nothing to suggest a 
There was no pro- 


ers. 
deep-seated unrest. 
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gramme of social reform. Yet in 1905 
the Independent Labor party returned 
over thirty members to Parliament. At 
the same time there were upwards of 
sixty advanced Radicals elected on the 
Liberal ticket. The Liberal Ministry 
dawdled for a while. It clung to its old 
Whig traditions. Its instincts were still 
those of the trading classes. It passed 
an old age pension bill and cured the dis- 
abilities of the labor unions due to the 
Taff Vale decision, which were accepted by 
the Lords. It passed an education bill, a 
temperance licensing bill, a land valuation 
bill for Scotland, all of which the Lords 
rejected. And the country acquiesced in 
it all. There was no undercurrent of 
resentment such as the action of the Sen- 
aie aroused in America upon the recent 
Tariff Bill. 

In 1909 the Liberal party sprang what 
looks like a political coup of the first mag- 
nitude. Heckled by the Conservative 
minority and the reactionary press over 
the inadequacy of its naval programme, 
the Ministry coupled the building of 
Dreadnoughts with the land taxes of the 
Budget—a revolutionary Budget, the Tory 
says; a great democratic Budget, the Lib- 
eral says; a Socialistic Budget, the Inde- 
pendent Labor party believes. A more 
adequate naval programme as an excuse 
for taxing the great monopoly estates of 
the aristocracy was never dreamed of by 
the Conservative party, which now stands 
before the country as unwilling to bear its 
share for the nation’s defense. This was 
an impasse scarcely contemplated when 
the Conservatives sought to stampede a 
general election and overthrow the Lib- 
erals as “ Little Englanders.” Coupled 
with this Budget, which has aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, Winston Churchill, 
of the Board of Trade, has presented a 
comprehensive’ social programme, which 
cements the Liberal party more strongly 
to the working classes and gives to its 
programme a Socialistic color. This social 
programme includes labor registry offices 
or clearing-houses for workingmen; it 
includes a trades dispute act for disposing 
of minor difficulties ; it involves afforesta- 
tion and insurance against sickness and 
accident as well as old age. 


In Germany public opinion has been 
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more articulate in its criticism of ‘the 
Kaiser and the Budget than at any time 
in years. ‘The Government fears a disso- 
lution because of the increase in the Social- 
ist vote at the various by-elections. For 
twenty years Germany has been pursuing 
a programme of social reform which many 
aver is a primary cause of her industrial 
efficiency. Her cities have taken over 
the public utility corporations; they are 
building workingmen’s homes and en- 
couraging co-operative associations to 
erect model apartment-houses; they fur- 
nish emergency work during the winter 
months and hard times ; they supply free 
meals to poor school-children, maintain 
labor registration offices, legal and medical 
dispensaries, model lodging-houses, and 
in a hundred ways look after the welfare 
of the poor. The cities have shifted the 
burden of taxation on to the well-to-do. 
The bulk of municipal taxes is taken 
from incomes. Now the cities are taxing 
the speculator on the profits which the 
growth of the community makes possible. 
They are taking, on an average, nine per 
cent of the land speculator’s profit. 

The fear of poverty, the accidents of 
industry, and old age are relieved by pen- 
sion schemes. There are schemes for 
insurance against sickness and loss of 
work, as well as the most wonderful tuber- 
culosis sanatoriums, convalescent homes, 
and hospitals upon which tens of millions 
of dollars have been spent. 

Germany leads the world in social legis- 
lation. Germany gave modern Socialism 
to the world, and its philosophy has satu- 
rated other classes. 


In France the recently deposed Pre- 
mier Clemenceau was a Socialist. So is 
his successor, M. Briand, as well as three 
other members of the Ministry. Radical- 
ism is ascendent in the French Parliament. 
Its programme is blocked by a Conserva- 
tive Senate and a lower chamber that is 
only half-heartedly for reform. But the 
Ministry is committed to an income tax. 
It has pledged itself to workingmen’s 
pensions as well as to the extension of 
the pension system to agricultural, indus-: 
trial, and other classes. Proportional 


representation is to be extended to the 
cities and secular education is to be greatly 
enlarged. Democracy in France is an 
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indigenous product. It has certain latent 
qualities which make it a far different 
thing from the democracy of England 
and America. It uses different tools 
and it moves to abstract principles. And 
it has none of the burdensome traditions 
of the individualistic /aissez faire which 
affects public opinion and the legislative 
mind in Anglo-Saxon countries. 


It is in the neglected nations of Europe 
that social reform has made its most posi- 
tive gains. It is in these countries, too, 
that the paramountcy of the State is most 
recognized. Switzerland and Denmark 
are the most democratic countries in the 
world. They have demonstrated, not 
only that the people can rule, but rule 
far more wisely than their betters. Rep- 
resentative government has shifted more 
completely to democratic government in 
these little nations than anywhere else 
on the globe. Switzerland is: ruled by 
public opinion. It expresses itself through 
direct legislation. The people propose 
laws as well as amendments to the Con- 
stitution by petition. They vote upon 
their own proposals just as they elect men 
to office. In consequence, every man 
with an idea has a hearing. If he is 
right enough, and persistent enough, he 
achieves his end. Almost every great 
democratic reform in Switzerland has 
come through the initiative and referen- 
dum. Not immediately, it is true; but 
when the public was ready for it. By 
these means Switzerland abolished the 
sale of absinthe and took over the 
alcohol monopoly. After three attempts 
it nationalized the railways, and is now 
operating them better than ever before, 
and with the idea of service paramount. 
Through the same instrumentality, Swit- 
zerland saved her natural resources. She 
took control of the water power of the 
country in the interest of all the people. 
Private monopoly has been barred. The 
State itself is to become the purveyor 
of electric water power. It plans to run 
the railways by the white coal of the 
mountain-sides, to supply all industry, to 
operate the street railways, and to light 
the cities. Not content with this, Swit- 
zerland plans to carry the electric current 
to the most obscure country district and to 
relieve the farmer and domestic indus- 
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try of the drudgery of manual labor. 
Country roads and houses will be lighted 
by the streams from the mountain-sides, 
while the motor will churn the butter, 
thresh the grain, pump the water, and 
even relieve the woman along with the 
man of the most burdensome kinds of 
agricultural labor. 

Switzerland has done more than this. 
Formerly she knew the boss. Direct 
legislation has taken his power from him. 
Formerly there was corruption, both vul- 
gar and respectable. It too has passed 
away. And now the nation has destroyed 
monopoly and made the resources of the 
nation serve the people. 


Denmark, too, is a democracy. She 
maintains a King, it is true; but he 
enjoys only the shadow of power. Den- 
mark is ruled by peasants who own their 
own land. Ninety per cent of the farm- 
ers own their own holdings. And they 
work them like a market garden. The 
State owns the railways and makes them 
serve the peasant. The State educates 
the farmer, sends commissions of experts 
to foreign countries, and stimulates the 
production of fine stock. It loans money 
to the individual with which to buy a farm, 
and through co-operative agencies ninety 
per cent of the farmers save to themselves 
the full value of their dairy farms and pur- 
chase what they need at wholesale cost. 

Democracy in Denmark has made the 
people among the best educated in Europe. 
There is no illiteracy there, and extreme 
poverty has been reduced to a minimum. 
Denmark is a free-trade country from con- 
viction, in spite of the fact that her farmers 
were threatened with extinction by the 
wheat-fields of America. The cost of 
living is low in consequence, and this little 
country exchanges its exports with all the 
world, and buys where it can buy to the 
best advantage. 


All over Europe the ascendency of the 
feudal class is tottering. The parties of 
Liberalism, which were usually parties of 
the commercial and trading classes, are 
passing away. They had no ideals to 
offer and no traditional reverence to sus- 
tain their claims. Socialism, on the other 


hand, both as a party programme and a 
philosophy of life, is making great headway. 
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Its methods differ in different countries. 
In Germany it still holds itself aloof from 
participation in legislation. It refuses 
to form coalitions. It remains a militant 
class-conscious party with a concrete 
working-class programme. 

Its philosophy, however, has saturated 
the public consciousness and influences 
ministries and legislation. 

In England, France, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and elsewhere the Socialists are 
opportunists. The Independent Labor 
party in Great Britain is Socialistic. It is, 
however, always ready to take the next 
step, to identify itself with the Liberal 
party, but, like Oliver Twist, ever to cry 
for more. In Belgium Socialism is mak- 
ing its way up through the cities. A gen- 
eral election is to be held in May, 1910, 
when it is expected that the Socialist and 
Radical parties will control the Ministry. 
Belgium is now in the hands of a Conserv- 
ative party made up of large landowners 
and the Catholic Church. The party has 
been very reactionary. Education has 
been neglected and social legislation de- 
layed. The programme of Socialism, of 
one vote for one man, of free secular edu- 
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cation, of old age pensions, of a reform in 
taxation, has allied to it an increasing num- 
ber of business men and the educated 
classes. 

City after city is falling under the con- 
trol of the Socialists. Copenhagen has 
been a Socialist city for years. Many of 
the cities of Belgium are in control of 
the Socialists. The same is true in Italy. 
Two members of the Ministry in Switzer- 
land are Socialists. In Austria the Gov- 
ernment has been greatly steadied by the 
formation of a Socialist party, which is 
the only party not disintegrated by the 
warring nationalities which compose the 
Empire. 


In the succeeding articles I shall un- 
dertake to describe the growth of indus- 
trial democracy as well as some of the 
phases of social and political progress in 
Switzerland, Denmark, Belgium, and Ger- 
many—the development of “ white coal” 
in Switzerland, co-operative farming in 
Denmark, co-operative merchandising in 
Belgium, and in Germany the provisions 
made by the State for the welfare of the 
working classes. 


THE SLEEPING SICKNESS 
BY LOUIS L. SEAMAN 


Dr. Seaman, the author of this article, has had unusual experience in the study of con- 


tagious and epidemic diseases in the East and in Africa. 


He was Major-Surgeon of a 


regiment in our war with Spain, was present at the front in the war between Japan and 


Russia, and has made special studies of unusual diseases in India and elsewhere. 


He is 


the author of well-known books such as “ The Real Triumph of Japan” and “ The Social 
Waste of a Great City,” besides being a contributor to medical journals and a recognized 
authority on unusual phases of medical science—THE EpITors. 


FRICA is the paradise of the 
A hunter. Big game is found there 
in such abundance that the sports- 
man could easily imagine himself in the 
zoological garden founded by Noah and 
his cargo from the ark, and that repro- 
duction had there been uninterrupted ever 
since. 

But the Nimrod has no monopoly of the 
living things found in the vast plains and 
rivers and jungles. The scientist, the 
biologist, and the microscopist there find 
an almost virgin soil for exploration and 


study. Enemies of animal life far more de- 
structive than lions and leopards and other 
predatory beasts flourish in countless num- 
bers and unrestrained activity. The deadly 
bacillus, the microbe, and the parasite 
abound under conditions specially favor- 
able for their development and reproduc- 
tion. In temperate climes the germ of 
disease or its temporary host or carrier 
is destroyed by the frosts of winter, 
but it finds in tropic surroundings a per- 
petual culture ground for reproduction 
and dissemination. In our native land the 
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fly and mosquito, the flea, tick, and jigger, 
are halted in their malevolent work of de- 
struction in the cold season, and epidemics 
of diseases of which they are the carriers 
are exterminated before a return of sum- 
mer’s heat, as evidenced in the sudden 
suppression of yellow fever immedi- 
ately following a frost, which kills its car- 
rier—the mosquito. New generations of 
insects start in life free from disease 
germs, and must incur infection before 
becoming sources of danger. Not so in 
Africa, where there is no season of cold, 
no discontinuance of reproduction, no 
period in which some of the species are not 
acting as the host of the parasite. Con- 
sequently certain infectious diseases which 
are only epidemic in our own land become 
endemic in the tropics, where a focus of 
infection is always to be found and its 
carrier is constantly present, thus com- 
pleting the cycle for its perpetual repro- 
duction. 

These conditions constitute the gravest 
danger of continued residence in equato- 
rial lands, and render the prevention of 
certain infectious diseases a most difficult 
problem. ‘The most formidable enemy of 
both man and beast in tropical Africa is 
the tsetse, species G/ossina, a genus of 
blood-sucking fly peculiar to that land, 
which carries a minute parasite, the try- 
panosome, from the infected to the healthy, 
resulting in the production of sleeping 
sickness, or trypanosomiasis. When it is 
known that in the region lying around 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Tanganyika, and 
the Victorian Nile over 400,000 human 
beings have succumbed to this fatal 
malady since it appeared about ten years 
ago, its appalling nature is apparent. Vast 
territories of thickly populated, fertile 
country near the shores of these lakes, 
until the advent of this terrible plague the 
homes of a happy, contented people, are 
now almost depopulated, and thousands 
of little villages have been swept away, 
their inhabitants victims of this deadly 
pest. 

In appearance the tsetse fly bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the ordinary 
house-fly, but is slightly larger, with longer 
wings, which extend beyond its body and 
lap each other when at rest like the blades 
of a pair of scissors. It is somber gray, 
nearly black in color, almost like the honey- 
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bee, and has a prominent proboscis en- 
sheathed in the palpi which project hori- 
zontally in front of its head. The abdo- 
men is marked by four distinct yellow- 
ish bands, with a pale spot over the upper 
segment. It is wonderfully active, and 
evades every attempt at capture except 
in the cool of the morning or evening, 
when its movements are sluggish and it 
can be caught in the hand. Its recogni- 
tion when on the wing is doubtful, but 
when resting it can be readily identified 
by its wings, which lie closed flat along its 
back, giving it an elongated appearance. 
These characteristic features are of great 
importance, as they distinguish the tsetse 
from all other blood-sucking D¢ffera, es- 
pecially those belonging to the Stomoxys 
and Hematopota, of which genera there 
are many species in Africa. 

There are eight species of the genus 
Glossina (tsetse), each differing in size, 
color, and capacity for tormenting human 
and other animal life. Its method of re- 
production is peculiar. It does not lay 
eggs, but the larva is reproduced singly 
in the body of the mother fly, and, in the 
case of the Glossina palpalis, is deposited 
in the soil on the banks of shaded water- 
courses or on the bark of trees near 
fresh or running water. Here, amid the 
moist and crumbling vegetation, it finds a 
favorable protection, its skin becomes 
darker in color, and it rapidly passes 
into the chrysalis stage, from which the 
imago or fully formed insect emerges 
after thirty-five or forty days. The re- 
productive period of the female fly is about 
three months, during which time it may 
produce from eight to ten larvz, which 
are deposited at intervals of about ten 
days. 

The Glossina palpalis is seldom found 
more than one hundred and fifty feet 
from lakes or watercourses the banks of 
which are covered with trees, shrubs, or 
vegetation sufficient to afford thick shade. 
Its bite resembles that of the horse-fly— 
almost like the prick of a needle—as I 
can testify from personal experience with 
a non-infected fly. 

It does its feeding between ten in the 
morning and three in the afternoon, when 
the sun is high and the air warm and still. 
The Glossina morsitans, whose bite, when 
infected, is as deadly to domestic animals 
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as that of the Glossina palpaiis is to man, 
also selects these hours for feeding. The 
natives, who are very keen on the habits 
of the fly, take advantage of this fact by 
driving their cattle across infected belts in 
the late evening or early morning hours, 
thus escaping infection of their herds by 
these flying hypodermics. 

Until recently it was believed that the 
Glossina morsitans, which has killed hun- 
dreds of herds of cattle and is still at its 
diabolic work of destruction, could also 
communicate sleeping sickness. Dr. 
Hodges, however, whose researches and 
long experience with the fly entitle him 
to speak with authority, now asserts that 
neither the species morsitans, palipides, 
nor fusca is likely to carry infection to man 
unless occasionally when interrupted in 
feeding or as a needle or a thorn might 
under specially favorable conditions. 
There is little need to suppose the exist- 
ence of any other means of spreading 
infection among human beings than 
through the bite of the Glossina palpalis. 
Europeans are less susceptible to infection 
by its bite than natives, probably because 
of the protection afforded by clothing, a 
luxury entirely discarded by the Kava- 
rondo tribe, and largely so by most of the 
natives of the tropics. 

The fiy never bites through clothing, 
and is attracted by dark colors rather 
than white. 

Different species of tsetse flies are 
the temporary hosts and transmitters or 
carriers of different species of trypano- 
somes. The Glossina paipalis infects 
with the Zrypanosoma gambiensi, causing 
sleeping sickness in man; the Glossina 
morsttans with the Z7ypanosoma brucii, pro- 
ducing a fatal disease in horses and cattle. 
The Glossine palipides and fusca carry 
similar parasites, which produce fatal dis- 
eases to all imported domestic stock. 
These parasites feed upon the red cor- 
puscles of the blood, depriving it of 
oxygen. The corpuscles gradually lose 
their smooth, glossy appearance, and in 
advanced stages become granular and 
incapable of nourishing the tissues, result- 
ing in emaciation, drowsiness, and other 
symptoms that characterize the disease. 
Many animals have been thought to be 
the permanent hosts of the 7panosoma 
gambiensi, notably the hippopotamus, 


monkey, dog, and crocodile. But experi- 
ence has proved that man alone is the 
source of infection, and that the G/ossina 
palpaiis is its carrier. 

The area of distribution of the species 
Glossina palpalis in Uganda are the bor- 
ders of Victoria Nyanza, especially near 
Entebbe, Usoga, and Jinja, and the Sesse 
Islands. It is common on the banks of 
the Victorian Nile as far north as Lake 
Albert and Nimule. In German East 
Africa in the country near Lake Tangan- 
yika it is also prevalent. 

Trypanosomiasis also prevails in South 
America, where it is rapidly fatal in chil- 
dren, as has recently been described by 
Dr. Cruz, of Rio de Janiero. A small 
monkey has been proved to be the perma- 
nent host of the parasite, which is trans- 
mitted to the patient through the bite of 
a bug—the conorrhinus. Fortunately, the 
tsetse fly is not found in that country. 
Until recently it was believed that the 
Glossina palpalis acted only as a mechani- 
cal agent or hypodermic injector in trans- 
mitting the trypanosome from the sick to 
the healthy, and that it retained this power 
only two days after sucking the blood from 
a victim of the disease. ‘That the parasite 
underwent any evolution in the body of 
the fly was denied. But within the pres- 
ent year Dr. Kleine, of German East 
Africa, has proved the erroneousness of 
this theory by demonstrating that an in- 
fected fly was capable of transmitting the 
disease for sixty-six days, thus establish- 
ing the fact that the trypanosome passes 
through a change or cycle in the body of 
the fly before it transmits the parasite. 
This discovery was based upon a simple 
experiment. Fifty tsetse flies (Glossina 
morsitans) were placed in a cage with 
gauze netting bottom, and for three suc- 
cessive days were fed on an animal whose 
blood contained Zrypanosoma bruci. On 
each succeeding day they were fed on 
healthy animals—a fresh animal for each 
day. This was continued for seventeen 
days. On the eighteenth to the twenty- 
fourth they fed on the same animal, on the 
twenty-fifth to the thirty-ninth on another, 
on the fortieth and forty-first on a third, 
on the forty-second and forty-third on a 
fourth, and so on until the seventy-third 
day. Asa result, none of the animals fed 
on by the flies up to the seventeenth day 
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contracted the disease, whereas all those 
fed on from the eighteenth to the sixty- 
sixth day did become infected, thus prov- 
ing a development of the parasite within 
the body of the fly. During the period of 
this evolution, z.¢., for seventeen days, the 
fly was incapable of infecting a healthy 
animal, but as soon as the parasite had 
undergone its cycle or evolution it became 
a deadly power of infection. A similar 
cycle occurs in the Stegomyia fascata 
(mosquito) in its transmission of yellow 
fever, and of the Anopheles, the carrier of 
malaria. 

Sleeping sickness has been known in 
Sierra Leone, in the Congo, and on the 
west coast of Africa since the earliest 
history of those lands. In 1870 a fossil 
tsetse fly (Glossina morsitans) was discov- 
ered in Colorado, and the theory has been 
advanced that the absence of wild horses 
on the American continent was due to the 
ravages of the disease carried by these flies. 

The malady was described as early as 
1803, and later most accurately by Living- 
stone, the great missionary explorer. He 
also advocated arsenic in its treatment. 
This remedy, after half a century of 
research and investigation, still retains its 
place as the best one known for prolong- 
ing life. 

Sleeping sickness was known to have 
existed among the negroes of Marti- 
nique and the United States in the early 
days of American slavery. One of its 
curious features was that, although it 
occurred in epidemic form in Africa, often 
blotting out whole communities, yet in 
America it never spread. In West Africa 
it had all the evidence of an epidemic dis- 
ease, while in America its area of distribu- 
tion was limited to the individual sufferer. 
In both countries, however, it was equally 
deadly, being uniformly fatal. 

These curious phenomena were difficult 
to understand, and many theories were 
advanced in explanation, but none proved 
satisfactory until the discovery in the blood 
of a patient of the presence of a parasite 
known as the Zrypanosoma gambiensi, 
which was injected into the system through 
the medium of the tsetse fly (Glossina 
pailpalis), and which has been proved to 
be the cause of sleeping sickness. 

The period of the incubation of the 
disease after the bite of the infected fly 
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varies from a month to several. years, 
depending upon the resisting power of 
the patient. In its earlier stages the first 
noticeable symptoms are irregular fever, 
during which the temperature ranges from 
99° to 102° for a few days, followed by 
intervals of intermission of variable length 
—sometimes a week—when there is a 
recurrence of the fever, with marked weak- 
ness and lassitude. This stage continues 
two or three months, when an examina- 
tion of the patient shows the presence of 
enlarged cervical glands and marked 
tremor of the tongue. A microscopical 
examination of the fluid of one of these 
glands at this time discloses the presence 
of the trypanosomes. In fresh specimens 
they may be seen wriggling about the 
field of the instrument like minute electric 
eels, always in motion. This stage may 
continue a year, or even longer. 

In the following stage the symptoms 
are due to the trypanosomes reaching the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, giving rise to cerebral 
manifestations : drowsiness, stupor, dull- 
ness of hearing, slowness in perception 
and of answering questions, with inca- 
pacity for mental exertion, and somno- 
lence, the patient sometimes sleeping the 
entire day. This condition may continue 
several years, during which time epilepti- 
form convulsions develop, with marked 
tremulousness of the muscles of the face 
and tongue, the patient becoming mani- 
acal and the whole symptomatology resem- 
bling that of general paresis of the insane. 

In the early stages the nutrition of the 
patient may be fair, but now he becomes 
anzemic, apathetic, and drowsy, often refus- 
ing food unless it is forced upon him, and 
even then he may fall asleep when it is 
only partially masticated and before it is 
swallowed. ‘Terrible emaciation follows, 
he becomes anzsthetic and gradually sinks 
from inanition, unless pneumonia or some 
other intercurrent disease supervenes to 
hasten the end. The wretched victims of 
the disease are extremely sensitive to 
cold, often becoming so anzsthetic as to 
lose all sensibility. In one advanced case 


that came under my notice the sufferer 
had crawled close to a camp-fire and fallen 
asleep. Gradually the fire crept on him 
until it charred his hand off above the 
wrist without his awakening. 

Previous to 1901 sleeping sickness 
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was unknown in Uganda. How the pres- 
ent epidemic originated is not positively 
known. The most generally accepted 
- theory is that the soldiers of Emin Pasha 
and their followers introduced it, as some 
ten thousand of them settled in Busoga 
after the Sudan campaign. These na- 
tives came from the territory bordering 
on the Congo, where sleeping sickness 
has been endemic for an unknown period, 
and it is supposed that some were victims 
of the disease, thus establishing a focus for 
its distribution. In any event, the disease 
broke out about this time and soon re- 
duced the population of the country from 
three hundred thousand to less than one 
hundred thousand, and the fertile fields 
to a howling wilderness. From this cen- 
ter it extended to more distant provinces 
where the tsetse flourished, around 
Victoria Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika. 
The beautiful Sesse and other islands, 
which in tropic verdure stud these lakes 
like brilliant diamonds in seas of tur- 
quoise, were the homes of a happy and 
contented people until the advent of this 
terrible scourge. Now they are almost 
depopulated. 

The most successful remedy thus far 
discovered in the treatment of sleeping 
sickness-is atoxol, a modified preparation 
of arsenic, or in combination with anti- 
mony or mercury. In certain instances 
these remedies have caused the disap- 
pearance of the trypanosomes from the 
blood and spinal fluid for periods varying 
from one to three years, but the disease 
has ultimately returned in most cases, with 
fatal termination. Numerous anti-toxic 
sera have been tried, but a successful test 
of atleast five years must be made before 
crediting any of them as successes. Thus 
far all efforts to immunize human beings 
against invasions of trypanosomes by these 
sera have proved ineffectual, and other 
methods of prevention must be found if 
the disease is to be checked before the 
country becomes depopulated. 

The duration of the sleeping sickness 
in man is very variable. Occasionally 
cases linger six or even eight years, and 
until the expiration of this period they are 
constant foci of infection. 

Recognizing the fatal nature of the 
disease, the various nations whose terri- 
tories are most seriously affected, notably 
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England, Germany, Portugal, France, 
and Belgium, appointed commissioners, 
with competent assistants, to ascertain 
methods for its control. The enormous 
amount of investigation and research ac- 
complished by these self-sacrificing men, 
among whom may be mentioned Bruce, 
Koch, Hodges, Broden, Tullock, Kopke, 
Martin, Hardy, and Kleine, two of whom 
forfeited their lives in the work, entitles 
their names to be enrolled among the 
benefactors of mankind. 

One of the most important measures of 
prevention has been the establishment of 
isolation camps in the infected districts, 
at least two miles distant from the lake 
shores and rivers and fly. belts where the 
Glossina palpalis abound. In these camps 
the inhabitants are segregated and placed 
under treatment. Six of these isolation 
camps are located at Busu, twenty-two 
miles from Jinja, where the Victoria 
Nyanza forms the source of the Nile, and 
at other points in the Uganda; also in 
German East Africa, where three exten- 
sive camps are located near the southern 
shores of Victoria Nyanza and two others 
near Lake Tanganyika. In all, over thirty 
thousand people are now segregated and 
under treatment, either as resident or vis- 
iting patients of these camps. 

Along the shores of the lakes and rivers 
in districts near the foreign settlements 
the trees and shrubbery have been cleared 
away and the banks replanted with citron- 
ella grass, whose short -growth affords 
little shade, thereby destroying the breed- 
ing-places of the fly. Travelon the lakes 
has been restricted except at specified 
cleared landing-places. Hundreds of vil- 
lages and homes near the shore of the 
lakes have been burned and their inhab- 
itants moved at least two miles inland. 
Fishing on the lakes and rivers is pro- 
hibited, and other drastic measures have 
been adopted to isolate the people from 
the deadly fly, thus minimizing the dan- 
ger of their infection. In addition, the 
Royal Society of England has founded a 
Sleeping Sickness Bureau in London, 
under the directorship of Dr. Bagshaw, 
who is doing a great work in collecting 
details and disseminating knowledge re- 
lating to the disease. 

These are some of the preventive 
measures taken for the stamping out of 
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this devastating plague, and the salvation 
of the people depends on their effective 
enforcement. But the difficulty of isolat- 
ing the inhabitants of whole countries for 
protracted periods is very great, and the 
funds necessary for its accomplishment 
are pitiably inadequate. ‘The results are 
correspondingly ineffectual, and the inevi- 
table fatalities continue. 

To the white man is due this curse of 
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Uganda. If the same generous spirit and 
treasure of the world that are so liberally 
lavished for the salvation of the souls of ~ 
this suffering and unhappy people could 
be enlisted for the salvation of their bodies, 
the crowning glory of medicine, namely, 
the prevention of the disease rather than 
its cure, could be attained, and the fertile 
hills of Uganda be repopulated by a 
happy, healthy people. 


THE REVIVAL OF OUR SHIPPING’ 
BY ALFRED SPRING 
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There is nothing more justly humiliating 
to the National pride and nothing more 
hurtful to the National prosperity than the 
inferiority of our merchant marine compared 
with that of other nations whose general 
resources, wealth, and seacoast lines do not 
suggest any reason for their supremacy on 
the sea. 


RESIDENT HARRISON, a wise, 
P sagacious statesman, in his annual 
Message to Congress in December, 

1889, thus expressed his chagrin over the 
deplorable state of our deep-sea shipping. 
Its decline has continued during the 
twenty years since this warning note was 
sounded, until the Stars and Stripes at the 
masthead of a steamship are seldom 
seen in a foreign port. The distinguished 
diplomat Mr. John Barrett, in his state- 
ment to the Merchant Marine Commission 
in 1904, asserted that in three different 
trips in foreign countries, extending around 
the world and covering over seventy-five 
thousand miles, he saw only one American 
flag on a merchant steamship. Senator 
Root, in his famous trip to the South 
American Republics in 1906, entering 
every important seaport, saw only one 
steamship, aside from the one on which he 
was carried, that bore the flag of his country. 
Prior to the Civil War the greater part 
of our foreign traffic was carried in 
American ships, while now less than nine 
per cent is so transported. In 1861 
the tonnage of American shipping was 


1 Editorial discussion of this subject will be found 
on another page.—THE EpiTors. 


2,600,000 tons, and in 1905 considerably 
less than 900,000 tons, nearly one-half of 
which was rotting in shipyards and store- 
houses, or out of commission and unfit 
for use. And yet within the past fifty 
years our foreign commerce has more 
than quadrupled in value. In the early 
history of the Nation, and down to the 
Civil War period, our merchantmen were 
manned by American seamen, who became 
the most skillful sailors on the ocean. 
The seafaring life, with its good fellowship 
and adventure, and with the liberal com- 
pensation paid, attracted these men. They 
were hardy, intelligent, loyal to the Nation, 
and in war added to the luster of the 
American name. 

By the payment of subsidies and sub- 
ventions and other Government aid the 
European Powers have extended their 
merchant marine and captured the deep- 
sea traffic. Our Nation, in spite of its ten 
thousand miles of ocean coast-line, its 
magnificent harbors, its inexhaustible re- 
sources, and its adventurous citizens whose 
natural life is on the ocean, has been left 
in the background. Our products are 
borne abroad in foreign-built ships with 
un-American crews and under foreign 
flags. The wealthiest Nation, with every 


advantage enuring to it, has failed to 
grasp 
growth. 
In the present century the contest of 
nations will be to secure foreign markets 
for their surplus products; and if the 


the opportunity for commercial 
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United States is to be a competitor in this 
intense struggle, it must rehabilitate its 
merchant marine and build ships and 
induce American boys to operate them. 

The sentiment of civil liberty crystallized 
into our constitutional government swept 
over South America and led to the for- 
mation of republics modeled upon the 
American Constitution. The unflinching 
adherence of this Government to the 
Monroe Doctrine has tended to cement 
the feeling of comity with these people of 
different speech from our own, and as 
they have developed commercially, intel- 
lectually, and generally in stability of gov- 
ernment, the common advantage of this 
friendship has also been made manifest. 
Fifty millions of aggressive people inhabit 
South America, ambitious to achieve 
power and prestige for the particular 
republic to which they owe fealty. Argen- 
tina, with its diversified industries, mar- 
velous resources, and excellent climate, 
already has over ten millions of people. 
Buenos Aires, its chief city, numbers one 
million, and its yearly foreign traffic 
has reached the half-billion-dollar mark. 
Brazil, with a population of twenty-five 
millions, and with its tremendous stretch 
of fertile territory, is building on solid lines 
and piling up wealth by the sale of its 
surplus products. 

In 1903 the foreign commerce of 
Argentina was about $350,000,000, in 
only seven per cent of which the United 
States participated, and that small por- 
tion was transported wholly in foreign 
ships. In that same year we purchased 
from Brazil to the extent of over 
$75,000,000, chiefly coffee and rubber, 
and sold to her people of our products to 
the amount of only $13,500,000, and all 
of these shipments were in foreign vessels. 
Since then our trade with the South Amer- 
ican countries has increased to some ex- 
tent, and yet of the enormous foreign 
traffic of more than $1,500,000,000, not 
more than sixteen per cent is with the 
United States, and of this the greater part 
is purchased by our own people; and the 
humiliating fact connected with this traffic 
is that it is all shipped in foreign steamships 
and under foreign flags with foreign crews. 

In the first place, our people have been 
delinquent in bidding for this market. 
The foreign countries establish banks in 
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the larger cities of South America. Each 
bank is a monetary center for the develop- 
ment of trade, and with the citizens of the 
country. locating it. Its managers oper- 
ating the bank represent the home coun- 
try, ascertain the financial standing of the 
dealers and merchants where the bank is 
established, and become familiar with their 
methods, their system of credits, and the 
character of the merchandise and products 
desired by them. ‘These banks regulate 
the interchange of commodities to a large 
degree, and facilitate the trade between 
the two countries. There is no bank in 
South América composed of American cap- 
ital. The financial transactions between 
the merchant of this country and his 
South American customers are all carried 
on through European banking concerns. 
The investment of American capital in 
establishing a bank in any of the promi- 
nent cities of South America is quite cer- 
tain to bring fair returns if the institution 
is conservatively managed. The country 
is developing in great strides, the exporta- 
tions are becoming enormous, tangible 
wealth is accumulating, and ready money 
is required for the improvements de- 
manded by the increasing business. The 
security for loans is ample, and the busi- 
ness men, as a class, are upright and ener- 
getic, with enthusiastic faith in the steady 
growth of their respective nations. 

In the second place, the dealers from 
European countries send salesmen to the 
Southern republics who are weil equipped 
They have become ac- 
quainted with the needs of the people, and 
speak Spanish and Portuguese fluently. 
The printed matter exploiting their wares 
is written in accurate Spanish. The drum- 
mers from this country speak a hybrid 
Spanish, and their advertisements are an 
offense in the rendering of the language 
of the country where the goods are to be 
shipped. 

Again, the tendency of the bumptious 
drummer from here is to treat his pros- 
pective customer in Brazil or Argentina or 
Chile as an inferior, and this assumption 
of superiority is resented and effectually 
restricts trade with these people, who are 
devoting their energies to commercial 
extension and who possess the pride and 
spirit characteristic of growing national 
power. : 
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These surface hindrances to trade de- 
velopment by the American producer and 
merchant can easily be remedied by the 
exercise of good sense and judgment, and 
they do not call for any Government aid. 
They are, however, defects which tend to 
depreciate our standing among the South 
American dealers, who compare the slov- 
enly, inefficient methods of the tradesmen 
of this great Nation with the thrift, tact, 
and adaptability to circumstances that pre- 
vail among the European participants in 
the trade of these Latin countries. 

After all, with these various obstacles 
swept aside, the great barrier to trade 
development between this country and any 
of our sister republics in the lower half 
of the hemisphere still remains in the total 
absence of American steamships for the 
transportation of the interchanging prod- 
ucts and merchandise. In the year ending 
June 30, 1905, 1,785 steamships and sail- 
ing vessels entered the port of Rio de 
Janeiro flying the flag of Great Britain, 
657 with the flag of the German Empire 
at the masthead, and 349 with the tricolor 
of France. During that year not a steam- 
ship entered that port flying the flag we 
love. Seven American sailing vessels 
entered the port of Rio de Janeiro that 
year, only five of which. were there for 
trade transshipment. In 1907 two thou- 
sand steamships entered the principal port 
of Argentina, and not one of them bore 
the flag of the United States; and the 
same is true of every other port south of 


the Caribbean Sea. This intolerable con-- 


dition must be changed before we can 
expect to secure the amount of trade to 
which we are entitled with these growing 
nations. 

The mails to South America from the 
ports of the United States on the Atlantic 
coast are carried in foreign subsidized 
ships to European ports, and thence to 
their destination in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, and other ports of South America. 
The distance from these ports of the 
United States to the South American 
cities named is less than that from Liver- 
pool or Hamburg or Antwerp or Havre. 
The European merchant or producer or 
manufacturer, because of this extended 
mail rou:e, is three thousand miles nearer 
his customer in South America than is his 
business competitor in the United States. 
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The general paralysis which has smitten 
our deep-sea shipping interests falls most 
disastrously upon this Southern trade, for 
the comity of feeling between the people 
of South America and those of our own 
country would naturally encourage the 
exchange of commodities between them. 
For many years the leading men of our 
Nation have realized the moribund condi- 
tion of our foreign shipping. Attempts 
to revivify the business have failed by 
reason of the inability to unite on a feasi- 
ble plan. The only Congressional aid is 
authorized in the Act of 1891, which has 
proved to be inadequate, and it could not 
be otherwise. Various plans have been 
suggested to remedy the present condi- 
tion. It is claimed that if our shippers 
were permitted, without restriction, to 
purchase steamships wherever they could 
buy the cheapest, that policy would build 
up our merchant marine. I have gone 
through the testimony taken before the 
Congressional Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion in 1904, and the experts who ap- 
peared agreed that the foreign-built ship is 
constructed at less cost than a correspond- 
ing one in American shipyards, and that 
this difference in cost is due to the lower 
wages paid to theemployees. ‘There was 
a wide variance in the estimated difference 
of this expense, but I think the Ameri- 
can ship would cost at least thirty-five per 
cent in excess of a similar ship built in a 
foreign shipyard. The argument is, there- 
fore, that by buying of foreign builders 
our shippers would be able to compete 
with the foreigner in the carriage of our 
goods. There are, however, several ob- 
jections to this course. If these ships 
are to be operated by American crews, a 
substantial difference exists in favor of the 
foreign steamships, for the wages paid our 
seamen are greater than those which the 
foreign seamen receive for like service. The 
American seaman not only demands better 
pay for his service, but he must be better 
fed than the seaman across the sea; and 
the food cost of an American-manned ship 
is far more than the one operated by for- 
eigners. No one would be in favor of 
reducing the compensation paid our sea- 
men, and certainly well-fed men render 
the most efficient service. Again, even if 
the cost of operating were the same, the 
foreign shipper would still have the advan- 
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tage in that he receives Government aid 
in the way of mail subventions or subsidies 
directly paid. 

Passing these objections and consider- 
ing the proposition in its broader aspect, 
the purchase of ships in foreign shipyards 
is too unpatriotic, too un-American, to ap- 
peal to the practical good sense and loy- 
alty of the people of this Nation. They 
have never approved of buying abroad 
what can be purchased equally well at 
home. The fostering of the principle of 
home development has been the stimulus 
of our manufacturing industries. Among 
the objects to be obtained in the restora- 
tion of American shipping is the building 
up of our shipyards. Ships built at home 
bear the hall-mark of American labor and 
signify the investment of American capi- 
tal in the ship-building enterprise. Our 
citizens are loth to engage in the purchase 
of foreign ships to any extent when the 
Government fails to manifest any interest 
in the growth of an enterprise so impor- 
tant to the re-establishment of our deep-sea 
shipping. 

Another plan suggested, and one which 
was in vogue for a considerable period be- 
fore the Civil War, is the imposition of dis- 
criminating duties in favor of commodities 
brought here in American ships, so that 
goods imported in foreign ships would be 
subjected to higher tariff rates. Over 
thirty treaties would need to be annulled in 
order to make this plan effective, and re- 
taliatory measures would follow the whole- 
sale abrogation of carefully arranged 
international trade agreements, and the 
retaliation would restrict our export traffic. 
Nearly fifty per cent of our imports are 
non-dutiable, and in bulk considerably in 
excess of that proportion, and the free 
list has been much enlarged by the Al- 
drich-Payne Act. Of our imports from 
South America, by far the larger part are 
free of customs charge. The abolition 
of this free list would be necessary if the 
basis of our importations is to be differ- 
ential or discriminating tariff rates. The 
free list is adjusted for the benefit of the 
American people, and to cheapen the price 
of articles which cannot be produced here. 
. One of the great inducements for the 
reinstatement of our shipping is to build 
up our commercial traffic with the repub- 
lics of South America; and if the free 
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list is eradicated, it will imperil this traffic, 
which is already far less than our aliquot 
proportion. 

The other method of reviving our ship- 
ping interests is by the payment of suffi- 
cient moneys to equalize the difference in 
cost of building and operating American 
steamships above the cost of the foreign 
built and manned ship. It is unfortunate 
that this plan is designated by the term 
“ subsidy,’ for the name itself has had 
much to do with the opposition to the 
method. 

Government aid in this ‘instance is the 
policy of protection, so thoroughly estab- 
lished in the political economy of the 
Nation, extended to our shipping interest, 
which is the one unfostered industry. The 
excess of cost in constructing and oper- 
ating the American-built ship beyond that 
of the one built in Europe and operated 
by a foreign crew is an established fact. 
That this difference is due to the higher 
wages paid for American labor in the ship- 
yard and on the ship is unquestioned. 
That the foreign shipper receives pecuni- 
ary aid from his government for operating 
his vessel is another settled fact. It must, 
therefore, be clear that in some manner 
the American shipper, in order to enter 
the lists with his foreign competitor, must 
receive sufficient compensation to adjust 
and equalize this manifest disparity. The 
American policy of Governmental aid has 
never been a sectional one. Millions of 
dollars have been expended in rendering 
fruitful the arid wastes of the West ; hun- 
dreds of millions in aid of transportation by 
dredging navigable rivers and enlarging 
and deepening harbors. These invest- 
ments by the Government have been for 
the purpose of assisting the productive 
capacity of the Nation. A permanent 
addition to the fruitfulness of one section 
of the country is helpful to all our people. 
The benefit of the enormous Lake traffic 
reaches to the Iowa farmer and to the 
New England manufacturer. The develop- 
ment of each part of the country curbs 
sectional animosity and encourages Na- 
tional sentiment. The same reason which 
wisely induced these expenditures applies 
with ecual force to the expenditure of 
money .o stimulate the shipping industries 
of the country. Money paid by the Gov- 
ernment to build up this business will not 
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be a loss. 
able investment. ‘The farmer who drains 
a swamp on his farm or increases the fer- 
tility of a poor streak of land by-enriching 
it adds to the value of the whole farm, 
and eventually obtains ample returns from 
the expenditure. 

‘Tin-plate, cutlery, and other products, 
when imported, have been subject to a 
customs charge because the labor cost 
required it in order to carry on any of this 
business successfully in this country. In 
the one case the assistance of the Govern- 
ment is rendered by a tariff rate ; and in the 
other it would be by direct compensation. 
The vital proposition is that the Govern- 
ment builds up the industry by its inter- 
vention. The mode of procedure by which 
the result is attained is not so important. 
The Government should determine the 
most feasible kind of steamships to be 
used in our foreign trade, and then bids 
should be received for their construction 
in American yards, of American materials, 
and by American labor. Undoubtedly 
these ships will be more expensive than 
similar steamships built abroad, and the 
Government should aid the shipper who 
purchases the steamship by contributing 
sufficient to offset the excess of cost over 
the same ship constructed in a foreign 
shipyard, and possibly something more, 
until the industry becomes established. 
It then should make a contract to pay 
annually, for a series of years, sufficient 
to cover the extra cost of operation, includ- 
ing the subsidy aid by the foreign nations. 
In other words, the American shipper and 
builder should be given a fair chance to 
compete with his foreign rival. The ship- 
ping business in this country is languish- 
ing. Men will not invest in it unless they 
can be assured of assistance for a suffi- 
cient length of time to enable them to get 
the business well organized. The industry 
-must be built up from the bottom, and a 
large amount of capital will be needed. 
After the business is properly established 
ships can be built at less cost than now. 
New machinery will be devised, the work- 
men will become trained, and the business 
systematized. Pursuing this course, we 
would soon have a series of American 
steel ships engaged in foreign traffic, and 
each one would be a messenger of Amoer- 
ican products and enterprise: When a 
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sufficient number of rival steamship com- 
panies are established, engaged in the 
transshipment of foreign traffic, so that 
they are bidding for the business, the 
carrying cost will be much reduced. Two 
competing railway lines transport more 
traffic than one, and the freight charge is 
soon lowered and the facilities for speedy 
and safe carriage are improved. 

The method of rendering aid should be 
carefully and systematically arranged and 
safeguarded, and committed to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, or to 
a commission. A plan can be devised 
which will be just and fair and still shield 
the Government from imposition or ex- 
travagant outlay, 

Our people are paying annually for the 
carriage of foreign traffic and passen- 
gers $200,000,000, all of which goes to 
benefit the ship-owner across the sea. . A 
large portion of this sum might, by a com- 
paratively small outlay, be retained to 
add to the wealth of this Nation. A de- 
cadent industry will be revived, and the 
material used in construction will be pur- 
chased in this country and an army of 
men will be employed. One-half of our 
population is within twenty miles of the 
ocean coast-line, yet the boys within this 
strip will not engage as seamen in ocean 
ships until they can be employed in 
American officered and manned vessels. 
If the Government is interested in mari- 
time development and American steam- 
ships are permanently assured, there will 
be no difficulty in securing young’ men of 
this Nation to operate them. The natural 
business outlet for many of our young 
men near the coast is service on the 
ocean. The life is alluring, and, if good 
wages and steady employment are made 
certain, the requisite number of hardy, 
efficient, loyal seamen will be obtained, 
equipped for yeoman service in time of 
emergency. 

If this aid were rendered by the Gov- 
ernment, an important incidental benefit 
would result in that these ships would 
supply steel cruisers and transport aux- 
iliaries in time of war. As Jefferson well 
said early in the history of the Nation, the 
merchant marine should be “a nursery ” 
of naval power. In the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War the Government was obliged to 
obtain steamships from Great Britain for 
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the transportation of our soldiers. When 
the fleet of battle-ships made its famous 
trip around the world, it was a great hu- 
miliation to this Government that colliers 
to carry its fuel were hired of foreign 
Powers. ‘The visit was intended to im- 
press the nations of the earth with our 
transcendent strength on the sea, and yet, 
if we had been compelled to depend upon 
our own resources, the excursion could 
not have been made. No wonder the 
entrance to every foreign harbor of these 
magnificent battle-ships flying the Amer- 
ican pennant invited attention, for the 
flag is a rare sight in any foreign port ! 

Each term of Congress appropriates 
from one hundred and twenty-five to one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars to 
build battle-ships and cruisers, and the 
people approve the expenditures. In 
spite of the size, swiftness, superb con- 
struction, and efficient gun equipment of 
these men-of-war, the lack of transports, 
colliers, and trained American seamen 
renders them ineffective for actual con- 
flict. A great naval Power cannot be 
maintained, except for mimic warfare and 
display, unless it is supported by the 
necessary transports and has a reserve 
of equipped loyal men to man the whole 
outfit. 

The digging of the Panama Canal is 
the great project of the age. It is an 
outgrowth of the struggle for American 
commercial extension. It will be of little 
profit to the United States unless the 
people of this country transport their own 
foreign-bound products. It will be a 
great auxiliary in the expansion of our 
foreign traffic if used by American steam- 
ships. The Nation, by right of wealth, 
resources, and geographic vantage, is 
entitled to one-fifth of the carrying trade 
of the world instead of the pittance it 
now bears abroad. 

Great Britain, by direct subsidies and 
mail subventions, pays annually about 
eight million dollars for the purpose of 
maintaining the ascendency of its mer- 
chant marine. In addition to contribu- 
tions of this character, it loaned to the 
Cunard Company $13,000,000, at a low 
rate of interest and a far-off due date, to 
construct two steamships ; and pays yearly 
to this company, under a_ twenty-year 
contract, about one million dollars osten- 
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sibly for the carriage of mails, really to 
sustain competition with the German 
steamship lines. Substantial aid of this 
kind has been rendered for years, until 
its shipping interests have become the 
virile power in its commercial ascendency. 
The Government owns no _ transport 
ships in connection with its navy, but its 
steamships are made adaptable for this 
service, and by agreement they can be 
chartered by the Government whenever 
demanded. In the event of a war among 
the European Powers the impressment 
of their merchant steamships in the navies 
would leave us without ships to carry on 
our foreign commerce. Germany for 
years gave little heed to the development 
of its shipping or the extension of its for- 
eign commerce. Bismarck, with masterly 
comprehension of the needs of the Em- 
pire, adopted two great economic policies 
—protection to home industries by the 
imposition of customs duties, and the pay- 
ment of compensation for the building 
and maintenance of German steamships. 
The Empire has developed its industries 
by tremendous leaps under the fostering 
care of the Government, and it is the 
close commercial competitor of Great 
Britain on the sea. 

France pays for the maintenance of its 
merchant marine nearly seven million 
dollars yearly, and each European nation 
is pursuing a similar policy. The states- 
men of Japan, appreciating the necessity 
of extending its foreign traffic, have 
already built up a creditable line of steam- 
ships by liberal largesses to its ship- 
owners. This progressive nation of the 
Orient pays for three vessels carrying the 
mails to our Pacific coast and return 
$600,000 annually, while we are doling 
out the pittance of $64,000 for five Amer- 
ican-constructed steamships engaged in 
like service. 

In order to resurrect our shipping in- 
terests there are, therefore, several fac- 
tors in the problem to be considered. 
The difference in the cost of constructing 
and maintaining steamships is against us ; 
the liberal governmental support given to 
the foreign lines and the fact that the 
companies operating them are well organ- 
ized, with their business established, are 
handicaps to the extension of our mer- 
chant marine. Our statesmen must rise 
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to the emergency and overcome these 
obstacles as Bismarck did in order to 
advance the commercial power of the 
German Empire. There must not be 
decadence of American statesmanship as 
well as of our shipping interests. 

While the direct, open method of con- 
ferring aid by subsidies would seem to be 
most salutary,-as already suggested, yet 
it is not a time to haggle over the manner 
in which Governmental support is to be 
furnished. The necessity for immediate, 
effective remedy is evident, and the advo- 
cates of particular antidotes should be 
willing to unite on some plan of restora- 
tion, even though it may not render the 
full measure of relief which in their view 
their especial plan would accomplish. 

The developing trade most available to 
our people is that of the South American 
republics and that with Japan and China. 
The increasing surplus output naturally 
tributary to the magnificent harbors on 
the Pacific coast has no available market 
except in the Far East. Here, again, by 
location we are at least on an equal foot- 
ing with our European rivals who are 
masterfully striving to gain supremacy in 
this traffic. The completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal will make the westetn repub- 
lics of South America and the Asiatic 
nations more accessible to the cities along 
the Atlantic shore and on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Aid in the construction of ships 
and subsidies should first be applied to 
steamships trading with these republics 
and with the nations of the Far Orient. 
If the expenditures fail to revive our 
shipping interests after a thorough trial, 
the plan can be abandoned and some 
other experiment attempted. 

It is not well to accept the wholesale 
statements, spread abroad with so much 
zest, that the citizens of the Middle West 
are opposed to the payment of subsidies. 
Whenever a proposition has been consid- 
ered, the American people are quite apt 
to reach a just conclusion in regard to it. 
They are not narrow-minded, and realize 
that a marked improvement in any great 
mdustry inures to the advantage of the 
people generally. 


When Senator Hanna, of Ohio, was a 
candidate for re-election to ‘the United 
States Senate, he was advised to fight shy 
of his record in favor of the payment of 
compensation to build up and maintain 
our deep-sea shipping. Instead of heed- 
ing this cowardly advice, he made his 
campaign on this issue, advising his con- 
stituents, if they were against subsidies, 
not to return him to the Senate, for his 
convictions were decidedly in favor of 
their payment. His campaign aroused 
enthusiasm, and his re-election was a flat- 
tering vindication of the position he had 
taken in the Senate. Harrison, McKin- 
ley, Taft, Allison, and Shaw, types of the 
best of the men of the Central West, 
have-been explicit in supporting the pay- 
ment of subsidies for the building up of 
our foreign carrying trade. 

Nor should the sums awarded be 
niggardly bestowed. They should be 
adequate to put our ship-builders and 
shippers on an equal plane with their 
across-the-sea competitors. Probably the 
aggregate appropriations required for this 
purpose for the next fifteen years would 
be no greater than are now made at each 
term of Congress for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors,-and the returning 
benefit in commercial growth and actually 
added wealth would demonstrate the wis- 
dom of the investment. 

The protective policy is a fixture with 
us. The controversies at present are 
over the schedules, the rates to be imposed 
on imported articles, not over the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of duties for the 
benefit of our industries. We have got 
away from that phase of the economic 
question. The reason originally assigned 
for the policy was its necessity for the safe- 
guarding and strengthening of our infant 
industries. The merchant marine is infan- 
tile, and more in need of aid than any 
industry im the early days of the Republic, 
when its citizens were struggling to gain a 
foothold. If the products of the soil and 
of the mill are to be protected, like aid 
should be given to our deep-sea shipping 
interest, which is the great factor in our 
foreign commerce. 
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THE, AMATEUR WIRELESS OPERATOR 


BY ROBERT 


RACTICALLY every passenger- 
carrying steam vessel of any size 


in American waters, and many 
freight boats and even tugs, are equipped 
with wireless telegraphy. Every ship in 
the American navy, including colliers and 
revenue cutters, carries wireless operators, 
and for the purpose of keeping in touch 
with naval vezsels at sea the Navy Depart- 
ment has constructed a line of shore ‘sta- 
tions reaching from Maine to Alaska. 

In the last two years another wireless 
system has been gradually developing, a 
system that has far outstripped all others 
in size and popularity. It is estimated 
that throughout the United States over 
four thousand amateur wireless telegraph 
stations are in active operation. Hundreds 
of school-boys in every part of the country 
have taken to this most popular scientific 
fad, and, by copying the instruments used 
at the regular stations and constructing 
apparatus out of all kinds of electrical junk, 
have built wireless equipments that in 
some: cases approach the naval stations 
in efficiency. These amateur operators 
have learned the commercial and naval 
telegraph codes and are able to receive 
the Government wireless despatches as 
accurately and promptly as the naval 
operators for whom they are intended. 
Official despatches sent out to naval 
vessels at sea from the shore stations 
of the navy become the common prop- 
erty of any amateur who takes the 
trouble to copy them on paper. More- 
over, in some localities, amateur stations 
have- interfered with the reception of 
Government messages, and have been 
‘responsible for long delays in the ‘for- 
warding of official business. The effi- 
ciency of a number of the coastal stations 
of the navy has been cut im half because 
of the presence of dozens of small amateur 
stations. 

Boston is the headquarters of some five 
hundred amateur operators, a number of 
whem can put the Charlestown Navy-Yard 
completely out of commission as regards 
the receiving of messages. A single ama- 
teur station of low power can absolutely 
prevent the reception of wireless messages 
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at this as well as at other naval stations. 
New York, Washington, and Baltimore 
have several hundred amateurs each, and 
a similar line of amateur stations extends 
along the Pacific coast from California to 
Alaska. In the imterior the amateur 
forces reach into the thousands. A town 
of nine hundred inhabitants in upper New 
York State is the proud possessor of 
twenty-eight amateur wireless stations. 
Three electrical publications cater almost 
exclusively to these operators, and several 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus ad- 
vertise wireless instruments for amateurs 
guaranteed to work up to several hundred 
miles. ° 

The result of this interest in wireless is 
the creation of the problem of the so-called 
amateur interference, a problem which, 
especially for the Navy Department, has 
reached threatening proportions. 

In a remarkably short interval of time 
wireless telegraphy has come to exercise 
an important function in the marine 
service. By means of the shore stations 
of the commercial companies, press des- 
patches, storm warnings, weather reports, 
etc., are regularly transmitted to ships at 
sea. Captains of vessels keep in touch 
with each other and with the home office, 


. and reports of wrecks, derelicts, threat- 


ening weather, or orders from the com- 
pany’s headquarters are sent over the land 


telegraph lines to and from the most 


convenient coastal stations. Every ship 
operator sends in regular reports, giving 
the approximate position of the vessel at 
a certain time, together with any other 
important information at hand. Thus the 
position and distance of a ship at sea may 
be determined at short notice, and, in case 
of emergency, every vessel within a cer- 
tain radius may be ordered to hurry to the 
assistance of the ship in distress. 

In addition to the naval stations on 
board ship, a large number of naval shore 
stations are in operation at the principal 
navy-yards, forts, and lighthouses on both 
sides of the continent. These stations are 
supposed to keep in ‘touch with naval 
vessels in the vicinity, to send out weather 
reports, receive official messages from all 
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ships, handle the routine business of the 
department, and to be ready for any cases 
of emergency. ‘The naval wireless system 
is thus a distinct part of the National de- 
fense, and no efforts should be spared to 
keep the equipment thoroughly modern 
and efficient. 

Every consideration, therefore, points 
to the conclusion that any needless inter- 
ference with, or interruption of, wireless 
communication is directed against public 
safety and National organization. 

During the anxious hours that followed 
the collision between the Republic and 
the Florida, last January, the naval stations 
at Portsmouth, Charlestown, and Newport 
were often incapacitated through the 
working of amateur stations. Later, when 
the revenue cutters were standing by the 
Republic, communication with. the land 
was at times entirely cut off for the same 
reason. Again and again the naval oper- 
ators explained the situation and re- 
quested the amateurs not to use their 
instruments. Regardless of the warning, 
the interference continued, a number of 
the amateurs carrying on private conver- 
sations for hours. 

The sinking of the steamship Horatio 
Hall was attended by similar circum- 
stances. No sooner had the emergency 
call been sent out from that vessel than 
dozens of amateur operators started up 
their apparatus. Requests from the 
naval stations were treated with indiffer- 
ence, some of the amateurs even arguing 
with the navy men over the ownership of 
the ether. That the thoughtless and even 
malicious interference of the amateurs did 
not have serious results was a fortunate 
accident. 

In order to appreciate fully the amateur 
question, it will be necessary to get a clear 
idea of the scientific meaning of the term 
“interference.” Wireless messages are 
radiated through space in the form of 
electric waves or vibrations in the ether. 
Each dot and dash, representing a char- 
acter in the telegraph code, is made up 
of thousands of electromagnetic waves 
that originate at the transmitting apparatus 
and fly off in every direction with the 
velocity of light, or 186,000 miles per 
second. The sending station contains 
instruments for the artificial production 
of these waves, while the receiving station 
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must have apparatus sensitive enough to 
detect the presence of the waves, and to 
convert the energy received into intelligible 
signals. The familiar analogy of the 
motion of a wave in water may serve to 
illustrate the propagation of a vibratory dis- 
turbance in the ether. When a stone is 
thrown into the water, a series of ripples 
gradually spread outward in the form of 
circles. As the ripples leave the center of 
the original disturbance farther and farther 
behind, their strength diminishes until 
finally they fade away completely. It is 
elear that a chip of wood placed close to 
the center of the circle will be more vio- 
lently agitated than a similar chip placed 
at a greater distance where the waves are 
correspondingly weaker. 

In much the same way, the electro- 
magnetic waves spread out in all directions 
from the aerial of a wireless telegraph 
station, gradually becoming weaker as the 
distance increases. If the chips of wood 
are now replaced by wireless receiving 
stations, it may be seen that the receiving - 
instruments nearer the transmitting sta- 
tion will be more strongly affected by the 
electric waves than those situated at a 
greater distance. Thus a wireless mes- 
sage is received at all stations within the 
circumference of a circle that depends 
upon the strength of the sending appa- 
ratus and the sensitiveness of the re- 
ceiving instruments, and the nearer the 
station the clearer will be the signal. 

Suppose, now, a coastal station is re- 
ceiving a wireless message from a ship 
at sea, perhaps one hundred miles distant. 
Because of the distance the signals must 
travel, the dots and dashes are rather 
faint. Suddenly an amateur station within 
a few miles of the coastal station begins 
to transmit a message. Although the 
power of the amateur station may be 
small compared with that of the ship, it 
is much nearer to the coastal station, and 
its signals at that station will sound con- 
siderably louder than the signals from the 
distant ship. In other words, two sepa- 
rate series of waves reach the shore sta- 
tion together, and those produced by the 
amateur station, being the stronger, 
drown out the incoming signals from the 
sea. The shore operator finds it impos- 


sible to receive distant messages while 
the amateur station is working. Roughly 
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speaking, this is what is meant by “‘ ama- 
teur interference.” 

It may now be readily understood why 
many of the naval stations are completely 
at the mercy of the neighboring amateurs. 
From early in the afternoon until late at 
night the amateur operators take posses- 
sion of the ether, experimenting and test- 
ing with their apparatus, calling up their 
friends, carrying on long conversations on 
every conceivable topic, and occasionally 
varying the monotony by sounding the call 
letters of the nearest naval operator and 
inquiring about his health. This last sel- 
dom fails to call forth the wrath of the 
navy representative, and the heated wire- 
less conversation that often follows is 
eagerly listened to by the rest of the ama- 
teurs, who sometimes join in the discus- 
sion. A Boston amateur, when recently 
told by a naval operator to “ butt out,” 
made the following classic remark: “ Say, 
you navy people think you own the ether. 
Who ever heard of -the navy, anyway ? 
Beat it, you, beat it.” 

An interesting record of amateur gos- 
sip as it is carried on over the ether has 
been compiled by one of the naval oper- 
ators. The following selection is typical 
of the aerial chat that goes on for hours: 

“How do you get me to-day? Iam 
using my new transformer and my helix 
is hitched up different. How are your 
batteries holding out? Say, old man, I 
get you fine as silk. You have the navy 
skun a mile. My aerial came down last 
night, but I fixed it up again. Didyou 
go to that show last night you spoke 
about? I have been too busy to go to 
town this week. Have you got any num- 
ber thirty-two copper wire? Thought 
you would drop over last week. Say, old 
man, I met your lady friend yesterday. 
Ha, ha! Quit your kidding. Say, do 
you know the fellow who is putting up a 
new station out your way? I think he is 
aham. Will call you up in ten minutes. 
Say, old man, must go to supper now, 
but will be on the rest of the night. O.K., 
O.K., will see you later.” 

During this time the naval stations are 
cut off from communication except for 
short distances. At times, when impor- 
tant messages are expected, the amateurs 
are told to “ break,” and a few stop their 
instruments until the official despatches 


are received. Others continue, regardless 
of the warning, and hold up all depart- 
mental business in the vicinity unless the 
naval operator is able to copy a few words - 
of the message between breaks in the 
amateur conversation. This results in 
long delays, which in a case of emergency 
might have serious consequences. It has 
been said that during certain hours of the 
day and night when the amateurs are out 
in full force a dozen ships might send out 
the emergency call without being heard at 
the shore stations. Only a very few of 
the amateurs have apparatus powerful 
enough to cause interference any great 
distance off the coast, and the trouble is 
therefore confined mainly to the coastal 
stations. Except when close to land, or 
when entering port, the ship operators 
experience little or no difficulty from this 
cause. The owners of high-power pri- 
vate stations capable of long-distance 
work have heretofore used their apparatus 
for scientific purposes only, and have been 
careful to avoid interfering with the regu- 
lar operation of the naval and commercial 
stations. But in recent months a number 
of high-power stations have been erected 
by less responsible amateurs, and a single 
station of this description with a sending 
radius of a hundred miles or more can 
seriously reduce the efficiency of _ as 
well as of shore stations. 

Amateur interference can be cleaned 
only by one or both of two means: either 
the building of amateur stations must be 
prohibited or at least regulated by law, 
or the Navy Department and the com- 
mercial companies must adopt improved 
apparatus designed to prevent . certain 
forms of interference, and so regulate 
the operation of their stations as to be 
immune from the accidental or malicious 
interfering of amateur operators. Al- 
though at first glance the former method 
would appear the simpler and more 
effective remedy, a careful consideration 
of the entire question of interference 
leads at once to the conclusion that, un- 
less accompanied by scientific measures, 
legal action cannot bring about a satis- 
factory and efficient adjustment of the 
situation. The fundamental issue lies 
deeper than the amateur operator, and is 
plainly a matter for scientific as well as 
for-legal solution. It is obvious that the 
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agitation of the various wireless interests 
for the suppression of the amateur is 
only the first sign of a movement that 
must eventually result in a universal ad- 
justment of the relations between the 
rival wireless telegraph companies and the 
naval systems, an adjustment that will 
require the services of both the scientist 
and the lawyer. Because of its nature, 
the ether, as a medium of international 
communication, will require safeguards in 
the form of wise restrictions and regu- 
lations, much as a city thoroughfare or 
other institution involving public safety 
and convenience demands efficient organ- 
ization for the public good. 

Up to recent times the naval and com- 
mercial wireless stations have not been 
seriously inconvenienced by mutual inter- 
ference. Although in many cases several 
stations are located in the same vicinity, 
and each would, under present means and 
methods of operation, interfere with the 
others unless care were taken to avoid 
conflict, but little trouble of this nature 
has been experienced. Each operator 
respects the rights of his neighbor and is 
careful not to ‘“ butt in” when messages 
are received. Thus in New York City, 
probably the busiest wireless spot in the 
world, a dozen naval and commercial sta- 
tions have worked side by side with com- 
paratively slight friction. But it should 
be noted that these harmonious conditions 
are the result of experience that has 
proven such co-operation absolutely neces- 
sary under present operating methods. 
For any programme that compels five 
stations to suspend all business while the 
sixth is working is obviously a waste that 
seriously reduces the efficiency of all sta- 
tions involved. The construction of new 
coastal stations and the increasing number 
of ship outfits have brought matters to a 
point that demonstrates the total inability 
of means now in use to relieve interfer- 
ence difficulties without a systematic revis- 
ion. It would thus seem that, leaving the 
amateur out of consideration, the naval and 
commercial interests are already involved 
in serious troubles due to interference. 

The first few years of wireless develop- 
ment in the commercial field witnessed 
the growth of a number of large com- 
panies, each working in its chosen terri- 
tory with comparatively little competition. 
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Under these circumstances wireless inter- 
ference, except for a few specific cases, 
was not a cause for great complaint. 
More recently the rapid spreading and 
overlapping of the different commercial 
systems, the growth of the naval systems, 
the building of long-distance stations, and 
the consequent increase in the number of 
messages transmitted, have brought about 
what might be termed a congestion of 
aerial traffic. In 1906 the governments 
of the world, recognizing the need for a 
systematic regulation of wireless service, 
called together at Berlin the International 
Wireless Telegraph Conference. The plan 
finally drawn up by that body was signed 
by the representatives of twenty-seven 
countries, including the United States. 
Later, however, Congress refused to ratify 
the convention, the adoption of which 
would have given the Government con- 
trol over all wireless systems in this coun- 
try. Without discussing the effectiveness 
or ineffectiveness of.the instrument as a 
whole, it is enough to note that in failing 
to indorse the Berlin Convention the 
Government gave up an opportunity to 
settle once and for all the case of the 
amateur operator. At present the Navy 
Department has no authority to deal with 
the amateur situation. Just how such 
authority is to be obtained is an interest- 
ing question, more especially in view of 
the fact that, in the general opinion of 
experts, at least eighty per cent of all 
wireless interference now experienced 
could be eliminated by the use of improved 
apparatus, together with the adoption of 
a special system of wave-lengths for the 
different wireless systems. 

Every wireless telegraph station may 
be constructed in such a manner as to 
send out electro-magnetic waves of a 
given length or period. In order to 
respond to these waves, the instruments 
at the receiving station must be adjusted 
to correspond to the wave-length, or period 
of oscillation of the transmitting apparatus. 
The adjustment of the receiving instru- 
ments to the incoming wave is called 
“tuning.” If the wave-length of a station 
is fixed at, say, four hundred meters, mes- 
sages from this station can be received at 
a distant station only in case the receiving 
instruments are tuned to approximately 
four hundred .meters. With the latest 
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improved apparatus for selective tuning, 
the wave must closely approach the tune 
of the instrument to be detected, and of a 
number of conflicting waves of slightly 
different lengths, any one may be received 
and the rest excluded. On the other 
hand, two or more waves of the same or 
nearly the same length cannot be sepa- 
rated and tuned out as desired, and will 
interfere one with the other. Without 
going into technical details, it should be 
seen that, even with the most selective 
apparatus, a number of wireless stations 
of about the same wave-length in the 
immediate vicinity must of necessity cause 
interference when more than one station 
is in operation at a time. 
more selective the receiving instruments 
are, the greater is the number of sta- 
tions that may work without mutual inter- 
ference. The fact that practically all 
government, commercial, and amateur 
wireless stations are built for the same or 
approximately the same wave-length, and 
that not one in twenty is equipped with 
selective instruments, at once accounts for 
the greater part of interference difficulties, 
and-also suggests two obvious remedies— 
the use of improved apparatus and of a 
system of varied wave-lengths. 

Suppose, for example, that the naval 
stations increase the length of their offi- 
cial wave to eight hundred meters and 
that the commercial companies adopt a 
series of -wave-lengths varying by perhaps 
ten or twenty per cent. The use of 
selective instruments would then permit 
the simultaneous operation of the differ- 
ent groups of stations. Thus the naval 
stations might transmit their official des- 
patches regardless of the operation of 
the hundreds of commercial establish- 
ments, or of the thousands of amateurs, 
who of course could be allowed to play 
with a non-interfering wave of limited 
range. By improved apparatus is meant 
both sending and receiving instruments, 
the former capable of sending out waves 
which for reception require the close ad- 
justment of the latter. Such apparatus 
has long been known to thé laboratory, 
and is the property of no one scientist or 
manufacturer. A number of new stations 
are employing this method with entire suc- 
cess, and it is obvious that all stations that 
suffer from interference must finally be pro- 
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tected by a means advocated by experts as 
offering the only permanent solution now 
available for the problem of interference. 
Objection has been made that a system 
of special wave-lengths would hinder com- 
munication between stations in cases of 
emergency. This difficulty may readily 
be avoided by the use of a standard wave 
for calling purposes in connection with 
the regular wave of the particular station. 
An operator wishing to communicate with 
any given station may sound the call sig- 
nal of the station by means of the stand- 
ard or universal wave. ‘The receiving 
instruments of stations awaiting a call 
would be tuned to the universal wave, 
and when the desired station responds 
and communication is thus established, 
both operators, by a simple adjustment, 
may change over to the special wave and 
proceed with their business undisturbed. 
As the continued growth of wireless sys- 
tems will doubtless further complicate the 
conditions of interference, it may be neces- 
sary to arrange for a more elaborate sys- 
tem of wave-lengths than here suggested. 
At present, however, the plan as outlined 
will easily meet the needs of the occasion. 
Clearly, therefore, the cure for wireless 
interference does not hinge alone on the 
extermination of the amateur operator. 
That the naval and commercial systems 
are suffering severely from amateur inter- 
ference is an undeniable fact. Equally is 
it true that the amateur must be checked 
to some extent through legal procedure. 
He is, however, by no means the most 
important factor in the interference situa- 
tion. Although his carelessness and 
ignorance have ofien been a source of just 
complaint, and his presence under present 
conditions inevitably adds much to the 
increasing difficulties of efficient wireless 
operation, there seems little necessity for 
the militia or a special session of Congress 
to dispose of his case. A slight amount 
of regulation will easily suffice to prevent 
the abuse by the irresponsible school-boy 
of his latest scientific toy. What is a more 
important need by far is the intelligent 
co-operation of the several wireless inter- 
ests for the purpose of utilizing the latest 
products of the laboratory in a systématic 
effort to eliminate defects in methods of 
operation due, in part, to the rapid and un- 
standardized development of the science. 








TWO LADIES OF THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XIV 


BY ELIZABETH WALLACE 


LITTLE maid of eleven years, the 
A daughter of Victor Amadeus II, 

Duke of Savoy, was the means 
chosen by her father and Louis XIV of 
France to seal an alliance and complete a 
tedious course of wily diplomacy resulting 
in the cession of long-disputed territory ; 
Savoy was the gainer in land, while France 
welcomed a happy child who was to be 
the mother of Louis XV. She is called 
“ A Rose of Savoy”? in the well-written 
record of her life and times by H. Noel 
Williams. Her freshness of spirit and 
gift of bestowing happiness were not 
diminished during her short life. From 
the first she bewitched Louis XIV, who 
at the time of her advent into his court 
was “old and respectable,” living soberly 
under the influence of Madame de Main- 
tenon. For many years France and Savoy 
had been fencing, the latter using every 
means, fair or foul, to circumvent its 
powerful antagonist, yet in itself a power 
largely because of its geographical position 
and political significance. Victor Amadeus 
II came as near success as possible in the 
dangerous feat of carrying water on both 
shoulders. His joy when at length his 
daughter was received as the bride of the 
Duc de Bourgogne, grandson of Louis 
XIV and prospective King of France, 
was almost grotesque in its manifestation. 
The author’s command of facts and his 
lucid style lay the reader under a debt of 
obligation in the admirable presentation 
he makes of this period of history. 

The little Princess Marie Adelaide wel- 
comed the change from a somewhat re- 
stricted life in the companionship of her 
sadly neglected mother, the daughter of 
Philippe of Orleans, Louis XIV’s younger 
brother. 

She immediately captivated her royal 
great-uncle and Madame de Maigtenon, 
treating them both more like human beings 
than they had ever been treated befofe. 
Indeed, the letters of Madame, second 


1A Rose of Savoy. By _H. Noel. Williams. 
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wife of Philippe, her step-grandmother, 
disclose a critical and disapproving spirit, 
and frequent mention of bad manners 
laughed at and allowed in the child by her 
indulgent relatives. However, in the two 
years, beginning when she was eleven 
years old, spent at the French Court, 
really as a hostage to insure her father’s 
good behavior, her manners improved and 
she won all hearts. At thirteen she was 
formally wedded to the Duc de Bourgogne 
amid great rejoicing. She became the 
gayest of the gay, fond of gaming, and 
devoted to extravagant dress. But these 
were common foibles and were regarded 
with complaisance. 

The young Duc de Bourgogne had been 
an attached pupil of Fénelon, who instilled 
into his mind many noble principles of 
conduct and encouraged a certain gravity 
of demeanor. At first the two young 
people were most happy together ; later 
the gay Duchesse laughed at the austerities 
of her spouse, and there was a lack of 
sympathy between them. The birth of 
sons, however, satisfied the desire of Louis 
XIV, and bound the Duc and Duchesse 
more closely. 

But it is the court life and the part 
played in it by the young Duchesse, with 
the lively comments of contemporaries, 
that lead us to another view of the same 
period. We turn to the vivacious letters 
of Madame, second wife of Monsieur, 
Duc d’Orléans, for frank descriptions of 
great personages and free comment upon 
every detail of French court life. “A 
Lady of the Old Régime,”! Elizabeth 
Charlotte of Bavaria, became the step- 
mother of the Duchess of Savoy and a 
sharp critic of her little daughter upon her 
reception in France. She is described by 
her biographer, Ernest F. Henderson, as 
original, warm-hearted, and so natural 
that she stands out in bold relief against 
the artificial background of Louis XIV’s 
Court. Her keen observation and pic- 
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turesque; downright language make’ her 
letters to her aunt, Sophia, Electress of 
Hanover, most entertaining. Madame had 
been in France, taking notes, for twenty- 
five years before the little Duchesse ar- 
rived, and her knowledge of men and 
manners was quite extended and definite. 
As a bride she analyzed and contrasted 
the brothers, her husband and the King, 
in ruthless fashion. On the whole she 
gave the preference to the King, but, as 
she might have expressed it herself, she 
never could abide Madame de Maintenon. 
Proud of her own birth, she looked upon 
her as an upstart. “How should the 
Rumpumpel have learned to live with 
people of my kind?” she writes. ‘She 
has passed her life with people of another 
kind.” Her hatred was implacable for 
years. She believed every evil of the 
‘‘ Pantocrate,”’ as she called her. She laid 
the course pursued culminating in the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes at the door of 
Madame de Maintenon, and exclaimed bit- 
terly, ‘‘ Where the devil cannot go himself 
he sends an old woman.” She describes 
her as the King’s shadow, and, “since the 
King has the sun for his emblem, one may 
well call the old woman the eclipse. . . 

The spots of the real eclipse disappear 
in a few hours, but these spots will last 
as long as the old woman lives.”’ In a 
brilliant book by the late Arvéde Barine 
(Madame Charles Vincens) a new light is 
thrown upon this attitude of Madame. 
Her heart was true to her own country, 
and ‘“‘ the French never consoled her for 
being in France ;’’ she seemed completely 
incapable of understanding the French 
mind. During the supremacy of Madame 
de Montespan, whom she abhorred, her 
real comradeship with the King was not 
disturbed. She brought to him all her 
troubles, and was kindly and sympatheti- 
cally received. But upon the advent of 
Madame de Maintenon and her marriage 
to Louis XIV the atmosphere chilled. 
The province of friendship was invaded. 
The King turned from Madame to his wife, 
and, although the French courtiers smiled in 
amusement over the situation, seeing, what 
Madame was really unconscious of, that 
she was torn by jealousy, she only real- 
ized that her “ idol,” the King, was taken 
from her, and with all her strong nature 
she hated the woman who usurped her 
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place. This is the explanation given by 
Arvéde Barine in ‘‘ Madame, Mother of 
the Regent,’’* and she fortifies her position 
by quotations from the letters of Madame 
de Sévigné to her daughter. Poor Lise- 
lotte, as she was called by her family, had 
only a few years of happiness in her half- 
century of life in France, and these were 
dependent upon the favoring smiles of 
her King. She was continually harassed 
by the demands for help from her impe- 
cunious and wretched relatives, and it is 
intimated by her French biographer that 
she was incurably selfish toward them all. 
She pleaded ‘“ beggary,”’ but the actual 
amounts of money she received from 
various sources tell another tale. Her 
later days were spent in writing volumi- 
nous letters shut up in her own apartments. 
She despised the courtiers, and was not a 
welcome member of the gay circle. It is 
an interesting study to contrast the Eng- 
lish and French biographers’ view-point in 
these two volumes. To return to Mr. 
Henderson’s account: Naturally Madame 
would resent any friendship between the 
hated “ old lady ” and the little Duchesse. 
She accuses the latter of precocious diplo- 
macy. ‘‘ She pays little attention to her 
grandfather and hardly looks at my son 
or me ; but the moment she sees Madame 
de Maintenon she smiles at her and goes 
to her with open arms. . . . We are all 
children once more,” and apropos of a 
game of blind man’s buff, Madame re- 
marks, ‘It did me good to tear round a 
little.” Later, however, Madame modi- 
fied her severe judgments of the young 
Duc and Duchesse and heartily loved 
and admired them both. She objected 
more vigorously to the prudishness of 
the young Duc than to his devoutness, 
though she declared that she could not 
endure praying kings—*“ that is not what 
God put them on their thrones for. . . . 
Let them pray morning and evening, 
and make their subjects happy the rest 
of the time.”” She comments with biting 
sarcasm upon the “ crazy ”’ customs. and 
fashions of France. She was supposed, 
upon her marriage, to have been made 
a good Catholic, but her adjuration 
of Protestantism was most perfunctory. 


1Madame, Mother of the Regent. By Arvéde 
Barine. Translated by Jeanne Mairet. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. ‘$3. 
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She argued with her confessor, and, 
though she attended church faithfully, she 
took refuge in sleep, declaring that she 
hated “ to hear a fellow yelling in the pul- 
pit whom one may not even interrupt.” 
At first the King tried to keep her awake, 
but she writes later that “his Majesty 
lets me sleep in sermon now.” She was 
the soul of virtue herself, but had no 
objection to associating with women less 
particular. ‘The way to associate with 
those who are so amusing, but of light 
conduct, is to believe nothing and only 
listen to their conversation. . . . I put up 
with all sorts of people,” she said, as in- 
deed she had to in the Court of Louis 
XIV. She regarded Madame de Montes- 
pan as the wickedest woman in the world ; 
she was fond of Madame de la Valliére, and 
considered her more sinned against than 
sinning ; of Madame de Maintenon she 
often expressed her opinion, yet in the 
last days of the King she softened toward 
her rival in Court influence. 

Disciplined by the death of two sons 
and sobered by the necessity of meet- 
ing and destroying a plot to estrange her 
husband and herself from the King, the 
young Duchesse de Bourgogne rapidly 
matured. The terrible suffering from 
cold and famine in 1708 penetrated even 
to the Court, and the Duc and Duchesse 
were lavish in their charities. In Paris, 
Madame writes, the people died from cold 
like flies. ‘One cannot go out without 
being followed by people who are black 
with hunger.’”’ Food riots broke out in 
several towns. ‘The Duc parted with his 
most valuable possessions, and in 1709, 
when he was told that the misery still con- 
tinued, he gave to the curé of Versailles his 
gems, saying: ‘ Since we have no money 
and the poor are dying of hunger, dic ut 
lapides isti panes fiant ;’’ and the stones 
were changed into bread. In 1710 the 
future Louis XV was born, and his young 
mother frankly regarded him as “the 
prettiest child in the world.” When the 
Duc succeeded to the title of Dauphin, 
on the death of his father, he and the 
Duchesse became immensely popular. 
The hopes of all France were centered in 
them. Even Madame admitted improve- 
ment, and declared in 1711 that the 
Dauphin now “ preaches little,” but de- 
votes himself to projects for the good of 
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his people. Of the Dauphine, Madame de 
Maintenon writes, ‘There is no French- 
woman more devoted to the welfare of 
this country than she.”’ 

But these hopes were not to be realized. 
The year 1712 saw the death of the two, 
upon whom the future of France hung, 
Saint-Simon is the chronicler of these 
great events, and philosophizes at length 
upon the tragedy. The death of the 
Dauphin and Dauphine was followed by 
the serious illness of their two sons and 
the death of the elder. In this cataclysm 
Madame is overcome with sympathy for 
the old King, and writes that she cannot 
look at him without tears coming into her 
eyes. She believes that the Dauphin died of 
grief, because they found his heart “ with- 
ered and flat.” Once more she was ad- 
mitted freely to the King’s private cham- 
ber, and tried to cheer him. She even 
softens toward Madame de Maintenon. 
Her own troubles are not light, and she 
writes bitter things of the régime of 
Madame de Berry, who was now first 
lady of the Court. Upon the death of 
the Duc de Berry, Madame reassumed 
the duties of first lady, and so in the turn 
of fortune’s wheel her life extended from 
a quarter-century before the Rose of 
Savoy brightened the Court of France, 
through all the gay and tragic events, in- 
cluding the death of Louis XIV and the 
Regency of her son, until 1722. In all 
her grandeur and importance she retains 
her whimsical humor. In 1718 she laid 
a corner-stone, and says: “I had to give 
my blessing ; that made me laugh—it’s a 
fine thing, my blessing!” Upon the death 
of Madame de Maintenon, in 1719, Ma- 
dame comments: “‘ This morning I heard 
that the old Maintenon went round the 
corner yesterday between four and five in 
the evening. What a blessing if this had 
happened thirty and some years ago!” 
She was horrified at the wickedness of 
Paris under the Regency, and wondered 
that all France did not fall like Sodom 
and Gomorrah. She survived until the 
coronation, at Rheims, of Louis XV, in 
1722, but the exertion of attendance upon 
that function was her death-blow. 

She wrote five days before her death, 
‘‘ Thank God I am prepared to die, and 
I only pray for strength to die bravely.” 
She had not seen the correspondent to 
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whom she wrote these lines for fifty-two 
years, but had long written to her by 
every mail. 

“Well might Saint-Simon say of Ma- 
dame, ‘She was capable of tender and 
inviolable friendship.’ ”’ 

Each of the three books carries its own 
claim to consideration, and taken. together 
they offer unusual attractions. ‘A Rose 
of Savoy” is distinguished. by the: clear- 
sighted justice of historical statement 
known to the readers of Mr. H. Noel 
Williams’s writings. His admirable style 
is warmed by a deep human interest. 
In “A Lady of the Old Régime” Mr. 
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Henderson gossips engagingly and gives 
intimate glimpses of his subject, carefully 
guarding against any revelation that might 
bring a blush to the cheek of the British 
matron. Arvéde Barine presents a glow- 
ing picture of the times, touches her 
pages with her own individuality, and dis- 
closes much besides mere facts. She 
expresses opinions, draws conclusions, 
and gives impressions that add much of 
value to her work. 

The illustrations in all the volumes are 
excellent; taken together, they form a 
representative gallery of the times of 
Louis XIV. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The two concluding. stanzas of the verses 
introducing Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s charming 
reminiscences are of the same constant and 
cheerful spirit that shines throughout the 
entire record. In “ My Day: Reminiscences 
of a Long Life” the author does not enter 
into the especial detail given in a previous 
volume upon the Civil War times. She 
recalls a happy, free girlhood, surrounded by 
many congenial friends and relatives, too 
soon shadowed by the coming storm. The 
picture of old-time Southern society, while 
easily paralleled in Northern circles, is 
peculiarly attractive and somewhat ‘more 
demure and religious than we might expect. 
The atmosphere of grave theological thought 
in which Mrs. Pryor grew up stimulated her 
naturally bright bal and gave strength to 
her convictions of right. She commands a 
witty pen. She has keen perception and a 
most lovely and loyal womanhood. While 
never hesitating to describe the sufferings 
inflicted by war upon women and children, 
she also recognizes them as an inseparable 
part of the evil. She dwells lightly upon 

rivations, and her humor and courage 

righten many a page that must have been 
painful living for her and her family. Her 
regard for Southern traditions was broad- 
ened beyond narrow provincial bounds by 
later knowledge of life. After the war she 
and her “General,” with their children, 
began life anew in Brooklyn. She accepted 
her strange surroundings with cheerfulness, 
and lived for a while in an obscurity almost 
grotesque when contrasted with her promi- 
nence and the wide social circle she had 
enjoyed all her life. Her stories of domestic 
exigencies in Brooklyn are hardly less en- 
tertaining than those she relates of her 
Southern experiences during the war. As 
General Pryor established himself in the 
law and the family fortunes recovered, Mrs. 
Pryor naturally entered into the activities of 


her position, and met many interesting peo- 
ple. Mrs. Botta, Charlotte Cushman, Hel- 
ena Modjeska, besides many officers of the 
Northern army, came within her attractive 
influence. Bishop Potter presented her to 
General Sherman, and she declares she was 
so wrought upon by the awful presence that 
she exclaimed: “Oh! General Sherman! 
Never did I think I should find myself in 
the same boat with you/” He looked at 
her gravely for a moment and replied, “ Now 
see here, I’m not as black as I am 
painted.” He asked permission to call, and 
did so later. Of the Saint-Gaudens statue she 
says: “ The angel may bear, to some eyes, 
a palm of victory and proclaim, ‘ Fame, 
honor, immortality, to him whom I lead.’ To 
the eye of the Southerner the winged figure 
bears a rod, and the bronze lips a warning— 
‘ Beware!’” General and Mrs. Hancock and 
General and Mrs. Grant were her warm 
friends. She met General and Mrs. Sheridan 
at a reception given by Mrs. Grant, thinking. 
“Ifhecan stand it, I can.” She won the ad- 
miration of the little warrior who had kept 
her a prisoner in her rooms for ten days 
while he and his staff occupied her house in 
Petersburg. In more recent years Mrs. 
Pryor has been efficient in public benefac- 
tions, managing successfully several large 
enterprises for raising relief money. The 
whole book sparkles with wit and glows 
with true pathos. Mrs. Pryor is one of a 
noble group of loyal, intelligent, cultivated 
women of good birth, found in every part of 
our country in the early sixties aes | efore, 
who reflect honor upon the social conditions 
of their day. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.25.) 


So exceptional and vivid a personality as 
that of the beautiful granddaughter of Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan might inspire the 
most perfunctory biographer; but when, 
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added to the life interest, the author is 
moved to defend a character that has suf- 
fered for years from misapprehension, the 
result must be of unusual quality. “ The 
Life of the Honorable Mrs. Norton” is thus 
written by Jane Gray Perkins, and very well 
written itis. Of extraordinary beauty, Caro- 
line Sheridan inherited a nature that must 
account to a large degree for her stormy 
career, as well as for her undoubted talents. 
Her reputation as a poetess and writer was 
high in the early part of the last century. 
To-day but little is known of her outpour- 
ings except a sentimental song or two still 
caroled by young people on moonlight 
nights. When she was very young, she was 
married to George Norton, from whom she 
was finally separated. It is not necessary to 
enter into the painful history of her married 
life except to say that, because of her expe- 
riences, and out of her experiences, she 
wrote. Itis true that her “creative imagina- 
tion never approached the fineness of her 
observation.” Her peculiar talent lay in the 
force and vividness with which she put her 
own impressions into words. But aside from 
her forgotten novels and her sentimental 
poems, it is strange that her impassioned 
political pamphlets are so little remembered. 
Touched to the depths of her ardent soul by 
the injustice of British law, which denied a 
married woman any right either in her chil- 
dren or in her property, after her separation 
from her impossible husband she bent her 
energies to the revision of these laws. By 
personal appeal and by really remarkable 
writing she certainly influenced the law- 
makers towards reform. She prepared: a 
bill upon Infant Custody (to shorten the 
cumbrous title), which was taken up by Ser- 
geant Talfourd, but failed to pass because of 
a combination of unforeseen circumstances, 
in 1837, and again in 1838. In the following 
year, however, the “ bill was carried, not onl 

through the House of Commons, but throug 

that cave of Conservative opposition to every 
Liberal measure, the Lords.” Curious as it 
may seem to the present-day suffragists, Mrs. 
Norton declared herself as opposed to any 
theory of “equal rights.” She says: “I, for 
one (I, with millions more), believe in the 
natural superiority of man as I do in the 
existence of God. The natural position of 
woman is inferiority toman. Amen! That 
is a thing of God’s appointing, not of man’s 
devising.” Women had only one right, she 
was constantly declaring, and that was to 
protection from those wiser and stronger 
than themselves. She submitted to the ap- 
propriation of her inheritance from her own 
mother by her alienated husband, supported 
herself and her sons largely by her writing, 
and only struggled against his injustice when 
her husband actually got possession of her 
copyrights. She wrote a pamphlet on “ Eng- 
lish Laws for Women” in 1853, which began 
with a quotation from Dickens: “It won’t do 
to have Truth and Justice on our side; we 
must have Law and Lawyers.” Goaded by 
her own sufferings, she was often too violent, 
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yet Lord Brougham declared it as clever a 
thing as ever was written. It certainly con- 
tributed to the change of the divorce laws. 
By tongue and pen she urged reforms, so 
that, when the bill was finally passed, it really 
was a sort of Bill of Rights for married 
women. Yet in the present agitation in 
England her work is forgotten. She has 
always been regarded as the model upon 
which George Meredith fashioned “ Diana 
of the Crossways.” Her biographer denies 
at least one slanderous incident circulated 
through that novel, and brings sound proofs 
to refute it. In 1845 it was rumored that 
Government secrets regarding the repeal of 
the Corn Laws had been betrayed. George 
Meredith credits Diana with this base act. 
An authority in the “ Edinburgh Review” 
states that the story is absolutely false in 
every particular ; there was no sort of intrigue 
or bribery in the action. Mrs. Norton’s biog- 
rapher declares this to be but one of the 
many unkind and unjust aspersions upon her 
character. Even her impulsive indiscretions 
would not allow such betrayal, trained as she 
was by association with men like Lord Mel- 
bourne, Sir James Graham, and her brother- 
in-law, Lord Seymour. In spite of a life 
harassed by every sort of humiliation, trial, 
bereavement, and hard work, her Irish spirit 
rose superior to her circumstances, and her 
letters are full of gay wit. Her beauty was 
extraordinary to the end, and she and her 
two sisters are still remembered as the three 
beautiful daughters of Tom Sheridan. Sev- 
eral portraits of Mrs. Norton adorn the vol- 
ume. In all it is a well-arranged and just 
estimate of a sorely tried and impatient 
spirit whose fate was a hard one. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $3.50.) 


Probably no greater contrast could be 
found between contemporaneous narrators 
than is afforded in the recent biography of 
“Maria Edgeworth and Her Circle in the 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon,” by Con- 
stance Hill (John Lane Company, New 
York, $6), and the voluminous “ Memoirs of 
the Comtesse de Boigne ” (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, $2.50), published within © 
two years. The second work was written 
without intention of publication, and con- 
tains the recollections of a life extending 
from 1781, before the French Revolution, to 
the Revolution of 1830, which made Louis 
Philippe King of France. It is a vivacious 
description of tremendous events, human- 
ized by digressions into personalities touched 
with prejudice, and colored throughout with 
that indescribable glow inseparable from a 
high-bred and cultivated mind. Born at 
Versailles when her mother was in attend- 
ance upon Madame Adélaide, daughter of 
Louis XV, Mlle. d’Osmond was connected 
with some of the older royalist families of 
France. The first volume contains touching 
references to the unhappy oe Marie 
Antoinette. Once when the little girl, fright- 


ened by the sight of the loved Queen appar- 
ently guarded as a prisoner, began to sob, 
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she remembers that “ the Queen knelt down, 
ut her face against mine, and hid both our 
aces beneath my long fair hair, begging me 
to hide my tears. I felt that hers were fall- 
ing. I canstill hear her words, ‘ Hush, hush, 
Adéle!’ She remained a long time in this 
position.” Thus was the dark shadow of 
the coming Revolution thrown across the 
child’s vision. Married early, the young 
Comtesse continued her association with 
men and women of importance both in 
England and France. Her opinion of Eng- 
lish manners and customs is tempting to 
quote, but both that and her witty and 
highly sophisticated narrative of French 
events, with many lights thrown upon her 
contemporaries, must be left to the pleasure 
of the reader. She was a force to be reck- 
oned with in all the political changes of 
the stirring period in which she lived. 
After the fall of Napoleon, Europe was 
once more opened to English visitors, who 
flocked eagerly to Paris. Among them was 
little Miss Maria Edgeworth, alive to her 
privileges, and welcomed because of her 
father’s literary activities as well as her own. 
The present volume covers the first twenty 
— of the last century and dwells particu- 
arly upon Miss Edgeworth’s excursions 
from her Irish home to France. The de- 
mure little authoress went about with her 
eyes open, and, while she comments pleas- 
antly, she does not lack discrimination. 
The Comtesse de Boigne is unstinted in her 
admiration of Madame Récamier, for in- 
stance, while the Irish lady remarks: “ She is 
very pretty and graceful, but nothing marvel- 
ous—except .. . she is good in every sense 
of the word.” She gives alively description 
of the visits she made, years apart, to 
Madame Récamier, the first when the lady 
lived in wonderful luxury, and the second 
after the decline in her fortunes, when the 
found her, just as gracious and beautiful, 
shut up in a tiny room in a convent, which 
she called her “cellule.” It was in this re- 
treat, l’ Abbaye-aux-Bois, that in 1820 Miss 
Edgeworth met Madame de Boigne, “a 
charming woman,” in company with Mat- 
thieu de Montmorenci and the ex-Queen of 
Sweden. The biographer of Miss Edge- 
worth quotes freely from Madame de 
Boigne’s “ Memoirs.” Disturbances were not 
infrequent in the Paris streets at this time, 
and a riot about the charter of the Consti- 
tution gave occasion for one of Talleyrand’s 
biting sayings. “The King,” he remarked, 
“uses his charter as he uses his umbrella. 
He spreads it open in foul weather, but tucks 
it under his arm when the weather is fine.” 
Here is Miss Edgeworth’s opinion of Benja- 
min Constant: “I do not like him at all; his 
countenance, voice, manner, and conversa- 
tion are all disagreeable to me.... He 
pokes out his chin to keep his spectacles 
on, and yet looks over the top of them, 
squinching up his eyes so you cannot see 
your way into his mind. He does not give 
me any confidence in the sincerity of his 
patriotism, nor any high idea of his talents, 
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though he seems to have a mighty high idea 
of them himself.” The Comtesse de Boigne 
tells a story of a long coach ride in company 
with Benjamin Constant and Madame de 
Staél, when even thunder, lightning, and rain 
passed unobserved over their heads, so lost 
was every one in the marvelous conversation 
being carried on between the two great talk- 
ers. After seven delightful months, Miss 
Edgeworth and her sisters left Paris, at the 
end of their third visit there, in 1820. The 
Comtesse de Boigne continues her recollec- 
tions until 1830. She was deeply involved in 
all the dissensions that arose between the 
reigning house of Bourbon and that of Or- 
léans. Her love and loyalty were with the 
latter, and her admiration of the Duchesse 
d’Orleans (daughter of the King of Naples) 
was profound. When, at length, the Duc 
d’Orléans succee ded to the throne of France, 
she said to the Comtesse: “ Now that this 
crown of thorns is upon our head, we must 
wear it while life lasts, and we will lay down 
our lives for it, if necessary.” Although Ma- 
dame de Boigne modestly compares herself 
to the fly on the coach-wheel, she was an 
undoubted power in all the great political 
changes that took place in France during 
her womanhood. 


The fifteen essays which make up Dr. 
Harry Thurston Peck’s “ Studies in Several 
Literatures” cover a wide range of subjects, 
from the Odyssey to the detective story, 
and include studies on Milton, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Poe as a story-writer, Hawthorne 
and “ The Scarlet Letter.” These estimates 
of American writers afford a good basis for 
the judgment of Dr. Peck’s literary insight 
and attitude toward the art of writing. He 
is, as every one knows who reads current 
books, an extraor dinarily vivacious and enter- 
taining writer who effects the rare com- 
bination of real erudition with a journalistic 
sense of what is human and the freedom 
and dash of the journalistic style. There is 
an apparent contradiction between Dr. Peck’s 
standards and his occasional performance ; 
his respect for sound scholarship and his 
occasional lapses from taste and lack of 
reverence. With whatever material he deals, 
he shows entire familiarity with his theme, 
and he is unfailingly interesting, whether one 
agrees with him or not. His estimate of 
Longfellow shows the independence of his 
judgment; for Longfellow is often treated 
oY scholarly writers with many reservations. 

e is much too popular to please the aca- 
demic mind. Dr. Peck does not hesitate to 
admire him and to give him a very high 
place. He writes of | nhac with genuine 
enthusiasm, while his ardent advocacy of 
Anthony Trollope has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the recent revival of interest in 
the works of that prolific and delightful 
novelist. Dr. Peck is fond of reminding his 
readers of the unheroic aspects of some 
popular heroes, and his essay on Milton has 
a good deal of journalistic ring for this 
reason. In like manner he disconcerted a 
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= many of his readers not long ago by 
aying unusual emphasis on certain qualities 
in Tennyson which seemed to blur the out- 
line of a very dignified and elevated figure. 
All that Dr. Peck has to say with regard to 
the seamy side of the lives of some of the 
literary heroes may be true, but occasionally 
one is tempted to feel that he finds too 
much pleasure in directing attention to these 
shadows and that he lays too great an 
emphasis upon them. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $1.20.) 


The beautiful frontispiece photograph of 
Saturn with his rings floating alone in vast 
space is in itself enough to attract the imagi- 
native reader to the perusal of Professor 
Percival Lowell’s “The Evolution of 
Worlds.” Such a reader will find fascina- 
tion as well as instruction in these revisions 
of a course of lectures delivered before the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
They are lucid and usually popular in their 
manner of writing, they are almost sumptu- 
ously printed and illustrated, and they treat 
such awe-inspiring topics as “ The Birth of 
a Solar System,” “The Formation of a 
Planet,” and “ The Death of a World.” No 
pretense is made of answering insoluble 
problems. ‘“ What the solar system sprang 
from, and what it will eventually become, is 
alike matter devoid of light. Out of dark- 
ness into darkness again: such are the bourns 
of cosmic action.” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50.) 


To his long list of books on archeology 
Professor Lanciani now adds “ Wanderings 
in the Roman Campagna.” Any wander- 
ings with Signor Lanciani ought to be inter- 
esting. They are specially interesting when 
we find that he treats of the Campagna first 
as “The Land of Saturn,” then as “ The 
Land of Horace,” then as that of Hadrian, 
then that of Gregory the Great, then that of 
Cicero, and, lastly, as that of Pliny the 
Younger and Nero. The idea is a capital 
one, to traverse this Roman Campagna in 
the company of this or that famous person- 
ality, and hence to reconstruct the life, say, 
of Cicero at his Tusculum villa or Horace 
on his Sabine farm. Human interest is thus 
emphasized, and we welcome it. Yet why 
should the supposedly learned professor con- 
fuse the unlearned mind of the man in the 
street by a strange chronological juxtaposi- 
tion? It is all very well to begin with Sat- 
urn, but we would prefer to end with Greg- 
ory the Great. As to the text, the Lanciani 
style is hardly suited to this particular sub- 
ject. The author gives us much information, 
of course, and in pleasantly untechnical 
language, bringing archeology within the 
scope of the general reader. We expected 
that from his previous volumes. But we 
have also a right to expect—especially from 
a Roman and a man of experience in writing 
—a text more expressive of an Italian’s joy 
in his own Jandscape and in more esthetic 
harmony with what the Campagna itself 
has to offer. No matter how valuable the 
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scholarly discourse and human interest of 
the present volume, the lover of Italian 
scenery misses the words that should give to 
the uninstructed and untraveled reader a 
distincter idea of the Campagna’s exceeding 
beauty. It is not only the wide, flat, barren 
domain it seems when one swiftly whirls 
through it in some plunging express train. 
It is as beautiful as it is archzologically 
interesting. Signor Lanciani may reply that 
the second fact alone concerns him. Yet he 


‘is now dealing with the country, not the 


town. In his second volume on the Cam- 
pagna (for he hints that the present volume 
may have a successor) we hope that he will 
emphasize the zsthetic as well as the archzo- 
logical. The present volume is profusely 
illustrated and is published in form similar 
to that of its predecessors by the same author. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $5.) 


One of the greatest obstacles to social 
progress in America is the spirit of sectional- 
ism. People divided by past issues and 
memories of past bitterness cannot deal as 
they should with the vitai questions of the 
present. Everything, therefore, that tends to 
dissipate such past misunderstanding has 
a very practical value. For this reason 
such a book as “ Virginia’s Attitude toward 
Slavery and Secession,” by Beverley B. 
Munford, is something more than a contri- 
bution to history. The usual explanation, 
so simple that it a gained wide acceptance, 
is that Virginia participated in the attempt 
at secession because the people of the State 
desired to perpetuate slavery and disrupt the 
Union. With an oiuleatiy dispassionate 
spirit, Mr. Munford cites well-established 
facts which show that the traditions of Vir- 
ginia were hostile to slavery and were in 
strong support of the Union; that the policy 
of the Abolitionists in denouncing all slave- 
holders at the same time with their con- 
demnation of slavery checked the anti-slavery 
movement in Virginia; that Virginians who 
later were leaders in the Confederacy were 
more loyal to the Union than the leaders of 
the Abolitionists; and that it was not the 
desire of Virginia to secede but the con- 
viction on the part of Virginia that the Cot- 
ton States had the Constitutional and moral 
right to resist coercion that finally led Vir- 
ginia to join the secession movement. It 
was in defense of the principle that the just 
powers of a government are derived from 
the consent of the governed that Virginia 
took up arms against the Federal Govern- 
ment. -Whether Virginia was mistaken in 
this Mr. Munford does not discuss; but he 
makes it very clear that, whether mistaken or 
not, Virginia was fighting neither for slave 
nor against union. We wish that his boo 
might have a large circulation, especially in 
the North. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $2, net.) 


As a portrayal, or rather representation, of 
unrestrained passion Wagner’s music-drama 
“Tristan and Isolde” is tremendous. Its 
power lies not in its verse, nor in its dramatic 
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structure, though both serve their purpose as 
a frame, but in its music. Richard Wagner 
was an inferior versifier ; but he satisfied his 
own requirements as librettist—and that no 
one else would have done. The verse on 
which he hung his music has been put into 
English verse by Richard Le Gallienne with- 
out any intrinsic loss in the process, and has 
been printed in a sumptuous volume. In 
addition to this version of the drama there is 
a “critique,” as it is called on the title-page, 
written by Edward Ziegler. This apologet- 
ically tells of Wagner’s vulgar entanglement 
with Mathilde Wesendonck, by which he 
lashed himself into a mood that fitted him for 
composing the music of the drama, compares 
the drama with the other forms of the legend, 
presents an analysis of the music, recounts 
the early vicissitudes of the drama, and finally 
informs the reader that, whether he likes it 
or not, the canons of art, which seem to be 
identical with Mr. Ziegler’s preferences, pro- 
nounce “ Tristan and Isolde” a masterpiece. 
The book is provided with illustrations in 
color by George Alfred Williams. If anything 
could spoil this music-drama, it would be the 
effort to associate the heroic Tristan with the 
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egotistical Wagner and the romantic Isolde 
with the silly Frau Wesendonck. (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company, New York. $6.) 


Mrs. de la Pasture’s novels are not great 
literature, but they are interesting, which is 
~ as important to the reader who wants to 

nd in books a rest from a too strenuous 
life. Her characters are pleasant people 
and her stories are pleasant stories. “The 
Tyrant” is not quite the equal of “ Peter’s 
Mother” or the “ Lonel dy of Gros- 
venor Square,” but, like them, it is a story, 
not a study nor a problem. The situations 
and the —— are such as one might meet 
in ordinary life, and, meeting, one would be 
glad to meet again. “The Tyrant,” it is 
true, is a brute of a husband; whom one de- 
tests, and the story centers around him, but 
he disappears at the end of the first third 
of the story and does not reappear until the 
end, just in time to die, so that the reader 
does not have to meet him to any alarming 
extent. The interest of the story is in the 
interplay of the characters ; the drama is the 
drama of real life. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) 
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THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE 


Referring to the article in the December 
18 issue of The Outlook entitled “ The Abo- 
lition of the House of Lords,” will President 
Hyde please explain what he means by “Lum- 
ber Lords”? The plain inference is that those 
engaged in the lumber business receive from 
the Federal Government special privileges 
and are in position to demand special con- 
sideration. Having been engaged in this 
line of business for twenty-five years, 1 am 
more or less familiar with its organization, 
responsibilities, and opportunities. Whena 
president of one of our colleges alleges or 
insinuates that we receive anything of this 
kind, I conclude that one of > a things is 
true; namely, that the gentleman has been 
misinformed, or that he has adopted the 
methods of the “ yellow ” journalists, or that 
I have not been alive to my privileges. 

Concerning the tariff, our protection (?) 
should be most acceptable to a moderate 
protectionist, such as President Hyde claims 
to be, and which I also am. Under the 
Dingley Bill the rough lumber tariff was $2 
per thousand feet, or about ten per cent of 
the Canadian value, and under the Payne 
Bill it is $1.25 per thousand feet, or about 
six and one-half per cent. If a moderate 
protectionist can demand a less rate than 
this, then he is immoderate in his demands. 
As it is clear that we cannot be called 
“lords” because of tariff favoritism, I am 
curious to know on what other grounds we 
have earned that title. 

Reference is made to one of the House 


members of the Committee of Conference, 
who is himself a lumberman, whom we are 
told exercised undue influence in the prepa- 
ration of the Payne Tariff Bill. The gentle- 
man referred to is a well-known lumberman 
and Congressman. If he is the type of man 
objected to and dubbed a “lord,” then 
American ideals of citizenship will certainly 
have to be revised. Inheriting only that 
with which nature endowed him, he has won 
his way to the position he now holds in the 
line of business in which he is engaged, in 
the confidence’ of his constituents, in the 
councils of his party, and in the service of 
his country, by the exercise of those quali- 
ties of character which have heretofore been 
idealized in American thought and life— 
— thrift, energy, endurance, persever- 
ance, keenness, kindness, grit, and “gump- 
tion.” He has created his honorable posi- 
tion out of the forces of his own character 
ina “free for all” race. Is there any ob- 
jection to this method of creating “lords”? 
Without questioning the accuracy of the 
statement of President Hyde with reference 
to the circumstancz in connection with the 
consideration of the Payne Bill by the Com- 
mittee of Conference, it is not an uncommon 
thing for a minority to force a majority to 
accept its views, and frequently it is a most 
desirable thing. It ought to be objected to 
least of all by President Hyde, for in his 
article he says that he belongs to a class of 
independent voters, and that their position in 
politics “ is like the steersman in a boat,” 
and then goes on to show how this minority 
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can compel the majority to consider and 
care for its own (the independent’s) self- 
interest. The independents being in such 
a strong position as this, it would appear to 
be the very essence of selfishness for them 
to deny to one of the important industries 
of the country the right to employ the same 
tactics in preserving the very small measure 
of protection which it has received. 

I want to take this opportunity to say that 
the increase in the price of lumber has not 
been brought about by an abnormal tariff, 
nor by combination of capital (trusts), nor 
by any artificial means whatever. Because 
of reckless charges in the public press and 
in Congress, the Federal Government ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate this 
matter, and that commission ascertained 
what every man in the lumber business 
knows, namely, that there is no lumber trust, 
that there never has been one, and that there 
probably never will be one, and, moreover, 
that competition exists and prices fluctuate 
to a degree that would satisfy the most radi- 
cal “trust-buster” known to the present 
generation. 

I think it is not egotistical for me to call 
attention to this fact, but rather it is a just 
tribute to the industry, energy, and force of 
character of the men engaged in the lumber 
business, both as employers and laborers, 
that whereas those in other lines have found 
it necessary (?) to combine and force up val- 
ues and their laborers have found it neces- 
sary (?) to form unions to increase their 
wages, and still others have received gov- 
ernmental favors, the lumbermen have ac- 
cepted the natural conditions and adjusted 
their affairs to them, so that employers and 
employees have prospered to a degree equal 
to that of many other lines of industry, and 
have made the business one of the most im- 
portant in the commercial world. 


CHARLES HILL. 
Northern Lumber Company, 
New York City. 
In response to Mr. Hill's letter, and at the 
suggestion of The Outlook, Dr. Hyde replies 
as follows: 


If I add a word to the clear and vigorous 
communication of Mr. Hill, it is only to pre- 
vent any one who has not read or has for- 
gotten my article from supposing that I ever 
said anything to which his just praise of 
worthy men could be considered a reply. 

My criticism was not directed primarily 
against any particular schedule, but against 
the method by which all the schedules are 
determined. It is, however, a mistake to 
assume, as Mr. Hill does, that there is some 
average rate to which every producer is 
entitled on general principles, with refer- 
ence to which a special rate, such as 10 or 6% 
per cent, is lbw—moderate or low. Twenty- 
five per cent on one class of goods might be 
unprofitably low, five per cent on another 
class of goods might be extortionately high. 
In a scientifically constructed tariff, such as 
a competent tariff commission would prepare, 
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everything would depend on conditions pre- 
vailing in the particular industry affected. 

Again, I explicitly denied that a high pro- 
tective tariff is the sole cause of high prices ; 
while, in view of the fact that many of our 
protected products are not merely occasion- 
ally “dumped,” but regularly sold in foreign 
markets for prices considerably lower than 
the prices which citizens who tax themselves 
to protect these products have to pay at 
home, Mr. Hill would hardly venture to deny 
that the tendency of a high tariff is to keep 
the prices of protected products up where 
the producers like to have them. 

Mr. Hill’s otherwise admirable communi- 
cation illustrates the worst effect of the 
practice of using political power for private 
ends—the disposition to believe that every- 
body else, even in the casting of the ballot, 
is seeking his “own self-interest.” I had 
always believed, and in spite of Mr. Hill’s 
analogy still believe, that the great majority, 
not only of independents, but of regular Re- 
publicans and regular Democrats, vote, not 
for their “ own self-interest,” but for what 
they believe to be the interest of the country 
and the people as a whole. It is one thing 
for a minority to cast its vote as effectively 
as possible for representatives and executive 
officers who they believe will best serve 
the public interest. It is a very different 
thing for a special interest or a group of 
special interests to use their influence with 
the elected representatives of the people to 
increase their own profits at the people’s 
expense. The former is lawful democracy ; 
the latter is lawless plutocracy. 

Mr. Hill does not deny the general fact that 
special interests exert such influence on 
legislation ; nor the specific fact cited in m 
article that in the framing of the recent tari 
areduction was made, with the consent of 
the lumber interests, which was refused so 
long as it was demanded merely by the 
President of the United States without the 
consent of those interests. No criticism of 
the individual Representative was implied. 
On the contrary, he was in this act engaged 
in the laudable endeavor to get the Presi- 
dent’s demand for a reduction accepted. 

Not seeing how I could describe these 
facts, which Mr. Hill frankly admits and by 
a faulty analogy attempts to justify, in terms 
of democracy and equality, for which our 
Government stands, I described them in 
terms of aristocracy and privilege. Of course 
we all recognize that individual lords, 
whether English or Amercan, are most 
estimable men. 

If, however, the term “ House of Lords” 
is obnoxious to Mr. Hill, 1 shall be glad to 
substitute “the Power behind the Throne,” 
or any other term that marks with equal force 
the fact which he admits and everybody 
ought to know: the ominous fact that there 
is, neither elected by the people nor author- 
ized by act of Congress nor appointed by 
the President, but disregarding the people, 
dominating Congress, defying the President, 
self-appointed, self-perpetuating, self-seeking, 
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a power at work in our Government which 
levies taxes that every man, woman, and 
child must pay, and distributes bounties to a 
favored few. 
WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


A NEW SCHOOL COMMITTEE SCHEME 


Perhaps the scheme is new; at any rate, 
I never heard of it. I think it is practica- 
ble; it is simple, anyway. I tried it on the 
dog, and the dog wagged its tail. 

it came about this way: I recently passed 
an evening with one of America’s leading 
educators, a man of both action and vision, 
one who knows how to turn theory into prac- 
tice, and who has successfully seen around 
several corners, diagnosing the future with a 
fair degree of accuracy. 

We were discussing the complexion and 
composition of school committees, a matter 
which is receiving considerable public dis- 
cussion. Probably no other elective bod 
receives more just or unjust criticism, bot 
from the public at large and from the teach- 
ers. A criticism from the latter may be far 

“more severe, and is likely to be fairer, be- 
cause the teacher is a trained official, is on 
the inside, and should know, and generall 
does know, more about educational condi- 
tions than one can who has but a general 
familiarity with the school and with educa- 
tional methods. 

The school committee, as it runs, is next 
to all-supreme. True, the real power is 
vested in the voter, but comparatively few 
school committees are pledged to any policy, 
and they usually do as they please, subject to 
no interference except criticism. No other 
office-holder holds so great a responsibility, 
and yet the average school committee men 
are entirely untrained for their work. There 
are training institutions and preparatory 
schools devoted to practically everything, 
from stenography to motor car drivers, the 
school committee man and the parent being 
practically the only ones who are unfamiliar 
with their work and who have little oppor- 

pepe | to perfect themselves along any line in 

or adjacent to the raising of the rising gen- 
eration. 

No sensible business man would employ a 
bookkeeper unless he produced credentials 
of his bookkeeping ability; nor would any 
foreman or superintendent allow a workman 
to do any work of consequence unless he were 
assured that his workman had been trained 
to his job; but this self-same business man 
and superintendent nominate and elect school 
committee men who are entirely untrained 
and who may have no ability to distribute 
education or anything else. 

As it appears to be practically impossible 
at present to raise the tone of the voter high 
enough for him to discriminate between the 
good and the bad, the trained and the un- 
trained, it would seem advisable to devise 
some means which would result in forcing 
into the school committee a proportion of 
trained men and women. 
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The average trained individual has some 
ability, otherwise he would not submit to 
training ; but, anyway, the trained man is 
ane than the untrained, other things being 
equal. 

The average school committee is incom- 
petent and does not do its work properly: 
first, because its members are usually un- 
trained ; secondly, because they have little 
ability to handle educational matters or 
other matters; thirdly, because they are 
politicians or under the direction of polli- 
ticians ; fourthly, because they are not ac- 
ceptable to the teachers. This latter con- 
dition is due largely to the fact that the 
teachers have to be governed by a board 
selected at large, notwithstanding that-the 
teachers, as a rule, are allowed to vote for 
the school committee, but the teachers’ vote 
is too small to count. The teacher, then, is 
under a government which he did not select 
or had little to do with selecting ; therefore’ 
the teacher, rightly or wrongly, chafes in the 
harness. 

The scheme which I suggested to my 
friend is substantially as follows: 

The school committee shall consist of 
three or more men or women to be elected 
at large by the voters of the city or town. 
Immediately after their election the teachers 
of the public schools, including the principals 
and head masters, shall be called into con- 
vention, and there elect, out of their mem, 
bership, members of the school board of 4 
number corresponding to those elected at 
large. If the city or town elects on the 
school board five men or women, then the 
teachers shall choose five men or women 
out of their own membership. This will pro- 
duce a school committee with half of its 
members trained educators, the other half 
trained or untrained, as the voters at large 
— decide upon. 

here should be no discrimination of sex, 
but the voters at large should have the right 
to determine the sex complexion of the school 
committee. If the voters at large elect three 
men and two women, then the teachers shall 
choose three men and two women. 

It is evident that under this scheme the 
school committee would consist of an even 
number of members. If this is considered 
inadvisable, then the full committee should 
be permitted to elect an additional member. 
Should there be a deadlock, the committee 
being divided into two factions, this condi- 
tion may be remedied by permitting the mayor . 
or chairman of selectmen to act as an er 
officio member of the committee for the elec- 
tion only. 

Where there are more members on the 
school committee than there are teachers, 
which occurs in small districts, then all of the 
teachers in the district would be members of 
the school committee. 

Of course politics would enter into the 
election by the teachers, and there might be 
ascramble for office, but it would be a differ- 
ent kind of politics from that prevailing on 
the street. 
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It seems to me that this scheme would 
‘produce a better committee, because it 
would, in a compulsory way, add trained 
men or women to it, would interfere with 
ordinary politics, and would give the teachers 
an opportunity to be part of their own gov- 
ernment. Naturally, it would prevent a large 
part of the criticisms which the teachers are 
now making against the committees. 

As there are few, if any, school committee 
men at large who give their entire time to 
school work, there would appear to be no 
objection to the teacher continuing his school 
duties. 

NATHANIEL C. FOWLER, JR. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 


A little over nine years ago, at the close of 
the Boxer trouble, our noble Secretary of 
State, Mr. John Hay, speaking for the 
American people, gave the world to under- 
stand that America stood firm for the terri- 
torial and political integrity of the Chinese 
Empire. It was anew Monroe Doctrine of 
the East. America never backed down on 
the original Monroe Doctrine, and we have 
found no cause to lament our firm and con- 
stant stand on the principles therein laid 
down; America cannot afford to back down 
on the Hay Doctrine. 

Those of us Americans who have been in 
the East for some years see grave danger 
ahead if the people at home do not keep 
their eyes open and let no one throw dust 
into them. I have nothing against the 
popances or the Russian people as people, 

ut I have much against some of the ways 
of those people. Don’t trust them too far. 
The Japanese are the most polished, polite, 
suave little people in the world; they will go 
miles out of their way to do you a courtesy, 
but— Why is it that, without exception, 
every American—aye, in fact every West- 
erner of whatever nationality—whom I have 
met who has come out to Japan with the 
highest regard for her people leaves the 
country with an entirely different opinion 
from that with which he entered it? Con- 
ceit and cunning smartness are ill disguised 
behind an ever-smiling countenance. If you 
don’t believe it, just try for yourself. There 
may be some who are not impressed in this 
way, but I have yet to meet the first man of 
that type. The Japanese are wonderfully 
patriotic, wonderfully clever in adaptation, 
and not a few I hold in the highest personal 
esteem, but as a nation they are as yet 
lacking in something that makes for trust- 
worthiness. It is surely to be hoped that 
some day this people, with so many other 
admirable qualities, will learn this most 
essential virtue for the peace of the world. 
Russia! We don’t have to go far back in 
history to collect more than we want of 
examples of double dealing by that nation. 
Excellent as are many of her people, Russia 
as a nation has turned her attention to 
external aggrancizement rather than to inter- 
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nal uplift. Unfortunately, national dealing 
is not always up to the standards of a 
nation’s best people. It is because of this 
latter fact that America must take care. 

Russia wants Manchuria; she has been 
trying for many years to gain it. Japan 
recognized that fact and went to war with 
her mighty neighbor about it. Japan wants 
Manchuria, and some of her people say so 
plainly. Let me quote Mr. Adachi Kin- 
nosuke in the “ World’s Work” for April, 
1909: “If you [China] do not allow our peo- 
ple to colonize Manchuria peacefully, there 
is only one thing for us to do: enter it, any- 
how.” But China, as he admits, has said 
with reason : “ If we were to let you colonize 
Manchuria, there would be no more Man- 
churia, but a Manchurian province of 
Japan.” China has said “ No,” so Japan is 
following out the rest of her policy as so 
clearly and truthfully stated by Mr. Kin- 
nosuke. Japan does not want war; in fact, 
war would spell death to Japan in her pres- 
ent financial condition. Her soldiers are as 
brave as ever, but her exchequer is weak, 
and she would soon be at the end of 
any credit she still may have. Any nation 
that could not be bodily swallowed up could 
easily beat Japan in case of war, simply by 
a Fabian policy. Japan must, then, gain her 
ends by diplomacy and trickery. Consider- 
ing that “half-a loaf is better than no 
bread,” Japan is even now trying to come to 
some understanding with her former an- 
tagonist, Russia, for a peaceful division of 
the spoil. Where was Prince Ito when he 
was shot? Merely traveling for his health 
and pleasure ? 

Well, what has America got to do with all 
this? There is a Chinese expression about 
“losing face.” Can America afford to 
make such a statement as she made in 1899, 
and say a few years later, “We beg your 
pardon, gentlemen, we really do not dare to 
live up to all we said”? Who will ever 
regard our word again? We must not lose 
face, even if we have to frown pretty hard 
with twelve-inch guns. 

The statement of 1899 was made in the 
cause of justice. Is it just to stand by and 
watch a nation which is struggling out of cen- 
turies of lethargy and reaching out for higher 
things being despoiled of one of her richest 
treasures while she is not yet firm enough on 
her feet to defend her own? Japan says she 
needs Manchuria for her surplus population. 
What is China going to do with her greater 
surplus population? I have seen bands of 
workers, by scores and hundreds, passing 
northward in the spring from crowded 
Shantung to the rich farm lands of Man- 
churia, and in the autumn, like migrato 
birds, wending their way back southward. 
But not all return; many stay. China is 
slowly filling this garden spot with her own. 
Shall she be compelled to stand back and 
say, “ You first, Japan ”? 

Percy B. Tripp. 

Imperial Middle School, 


Lingtangkao, Tientsin, China. 





